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CORBAN. 


I, Intropvuction. 


JOsEPHUS says: “Theophrastus shows knowledge of 
Jewish customs when he says the laws of the Tyrians 
prevent the swearing of foreign oaths; and among them 
with some others he reckons the oath called Corban. Now 
this will be found among no people save only the Jews, 
and it means (as one might say), being translated out of 
the language of the Hebrews, gift of God'.” There is no 
indication that this is a grudging admission wrung from 
the apologist of Judaism by a triumphant opponent. It 
is regarded as a piece of indisputable evidence, that the 
historian named was acquainted with Jewish customs. 

Elsewhere Josephus implies that the formula was used 
by those who vowed themselves to God in accordance with 
the directions of the Levitical code*. “And those who 
name themselves Corban to God (now this signifies gift in 
the language of the Greeks), if they wish to be released * 
from the service must pay down money to the priests, ... 
but, in the case of such as have less than the requisite 
fixed sum of money *, it is lawful for the priests to decide 


1 Josephus against Apion, i. §§ 166f. (Niese). 
2 Lev. xxvii. 1. 3 dgrécOae. * See Lev. xxvii. 1. 
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as they will?.” Here Corban is a vow of self-devotion 
from which a man may be released in accordance with the 
Law. 

The most famous example of the full formula is found 
in a passage of the Gospel according to St. Mark *. 
There it is said that under certain conditions certain of 
the Scribes refused to release their disciples from this 
vow. Hence it has been inferred that this refusal was 
upheld by all Scribes under all conditions, and that the 
ruling was condemned by Rabbi Jesus of Nazareth and 
by him alone. It would be more in accordance with 
facts to say that, with the exception of Jesus himself, 
and Philo, and perhaps such zealots for the Law as the 
scholars of Shammai, every Rabbi of the time would have 
dissolved the vow in the circumstances specified, whether 
the man wished to be dispensed from it or not. The 
view that the Corban was a favourite device for evading 
a fundamental commandment, at which the priests or the 
Scribes connived—for a consideration, and which Jesus 
pilloried as it deserved, is a striking example of the 
exegesis which is dominated and directed by religious 
prejudice. The Rabbi has better right than the scholar, 
who accepts this tradition of the commentators, to say of 
his opponent in this cause, tantwm religio potuit suadere 
malorum. But, since this view is prevalent and has pro- 
voked certain doubts about the authenticity and historicity 
of the narrative, it will be well to look a little at the 
life of the times, before we proceed to examine it in detail. 

It is a far cry to the Palestine, in which Herod’s temple 
was still a-building. The Christian Evangelists are not 
concerned to expound questions of Jewish Law, even if 
they had listened to them and have reported them with 
more patience than Gallio the pro-consul. To under- 
stand their narratives one must return—as best one may 
—to the land and the time, where and when these 


1 Josephus, Ant., iv, § 73 (Niese). 2 vii, 1-12, 
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things were done. The way is not easy; but there 
is a way. Doubtless the destruction of Jerusalem is 
a great gulf fixed between the present and the distant 
past. Doubtless the disciples of Jesus and the disciples of 
the Pharisees have long ago dissolved the partnership, to 
which the records of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
traditions—notably that which relates to James the 
brother of Jesus—bear witness. But Philo Judaeus will 
lead the student back to contemporary Alexandria; and 
thence he may go up to Jerusalem for the feasts, if he will. 
For though the guide wear the motley garb of an eclectic 
Greek philosopher, his heart and mind are the mind and 
heart of a Rabbi. Cucullus non facit monachwm. For all 
his allegorizing and idealism, Philo’s teaching is such as 
Shammai and Agiba might have applauded or inspired. 
His devotion to the Nation and the doctrines of the Pharisees 
is as unquestionable as that of Saul who is also called Paul. 
Both had experienced the truth, to which Josephus gave 
verbal assent and expression, that the sect of the Pharisees 
has an essential affinity with Stoicism. 

Israel was in captivity, but not now in a strange land. 
Out of Egypt they had been led into Canaan. From 
Canaan they had been expelled, as Adam from Eden. To 
Canaan they had been restored—but only to be oppressed 
again, and that in the land which the Lord their God had 
given them. Surely this was the sorest punishment of all, 
The promises remained. They were unrealized because the 
conditions were unfulfilled. To take refuge in apocalyptic 
dreams was a counsel of despair and unfaith. Remains the 
Law—as it is written through the prophet Micah: “He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ??.” 


? Mic. vi. 8. The saying is imitated by Jesus ben Sira (Ecclus.) and 
echoed by Jesus of Nazareth (Matt. xxiii. 23). It seems to have been 
adopted by some of the Pharisees as an adequate compendium of the law 
(Maccoth, 24b). 
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The rulers and nobles had for the most part made a 
covenant with the powers of this world and were content 
to offer lip-service to their rightful Lord. God had with- 
drawn himself—if indeed he had ever interfered in human 
affairs. For all practical purposes man was the masterless 
charioteer of his own life’. Such it would seem were 
principles of the Sadducean caste. They derived from the 
Hellenizers the art of plucking the roses and with them 
all the charm and joy of brave sublunary things. God’s 
People were enslaved and enchained; but their great men 
could wear their fetters with a grace, and take their ease in 
a desecrated Zion. As for the mysteries of God, they knew 
them not; neither hoped they for the wages of righteous- 
ness, nor discerned a reward for blameless souls. Reasoning 
with themselves, but not aright, they said: “Our life is 
short and tedious, and in the death of a man there is no 
remedy: neither was there any man known to have 
returned from the grave. Come on, therefore, let us enjoy 
the good things that are present. Let us lie in wait for the 
righteous man, because he is of disservice to us ?.” 

. With these enemies of the Righteous we are not now 
concerned. But in this description of them we find one 
outstanding characteristic of the spirit of the age: the 
present is the child of the past and must correspond to it. 
There is a proverb “ As is the mother, so is her daughter °,” 
So the Sage who wrote in the name of Solomon described 
what was present to him in terms of the past which is 
recorded in Scripture. And we shall do well to follow his 
example. For at best we cannot have all the bare facts— 
valeant quantum—which represent the dry bones and 
fossilized remains of the age with which we are concerned. 
But we know something of the ways in which men thought 
and reasoned ; and the Scriptures on which they fed their 
minds are extant. We set aside then the comparison of 
the sects of the Jews to the sects of Greek philosophers 


? Ecclus. 2 See Wisd. of Sol. ii. 3 Ezek. xvi. 44. 
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upon which Josephus relied and look rather for a prophecy 
which shall supply appropriate categories. 

It is written in the book of the prophet Isaiah :—“ From 
the uttermost part of the earth have we heard songs, glory 
to the righteous. But I said, Leanness to me, leanness 
to me, woe is me! the treacherous dealers have dealt 
treacherously ; yea, the treacherous dealers have dealt very 
treacherously.... And it shall come to pass that he who 
fleeth from the noise of the fear shall fall into the pit, and 
he that cometh up out of the midst of the pit ...1.” 

What is this second leanness? Theodotion suggests that 
it is the secret which the fugitive sought in his flight. 

Over against the Sadducees stood the Essenes, who fled 
into the wilderness. They shared the Hope of emancipation 
and consolation; but they were content to stand by and 
see what Almighty God would do. In the wilderness they 
might prepare and purify themselves against his visitation. 
So they might intercede then for the common folk, of 
whom they now despaired. They fled, while flight was 
possible, from the leanness to the secret. Though the 
curse of emaciation befall the people, it may be only 
a mystery, warming and promise in one, foreboding the 
Restoration of all things. 

But the land was not peopled only by such as abused 
or forewent the good things that were present. The 
treacherous dealers were there, and the prophet who said, 
“My leanness, my Jeanness”—and fled. But with them 
were the Pharisees, who neither betrayed nor abandoned 
the people. In Palestine and from the uttermost parts of 
the earth there were voices to hear, singing, “Glory to the 
righteous,” and again, “ Hope ‘to the righteous,” since the 
glory tarried. Thus and thus was the prophecy of Isaiah 
fulfilled. The people were blind and foolish, babes in fine. 
But guides and instructors and teachers were at hand to be 
the light of them that were in darkness *. 


1 Isa, xxiv. 16. 
2 See Rom, ii. 19 f. for these titles of the Rabbis. 
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Separating themselves from all impurity, the Pharisees 
went about among the masses, calling them to repentance 
and amendment of life, that they might be deserving of 
mercy. If Israel could but keep the commandments, 
God’s promise was due to be fulfilled and the coming 
age should come. 

It was a hard saying, almost a mockery. The way of 
virtue is rough; stumbling-blocks are many. Falls are 
inevitable—but not failure. The reward of a precept is 
a precept, and the reward of complete obedience is life. 
The Law of Moses contained many commandments framed 
for different stages in the history of the Nation. Considered 
as a whole, it was inconsistent with itself. And who could 
remember all its requirements—to say nothing of the 
indispensable obedience? It is written: “All things 
cannot be in a man, for the son of man is not immortal.” 
But it is written again: “There is forgiveness with thee, 
that thou mayest be feared.” Without the forgiveness 
of God true piety was impossible. All we stumble much. 
Failing forgiveness, we must needs despair and proceed to 
add sin to sin, as being already banned. And the Law 
has provided means of atonement for all sins of ignorance. 
It is only the man who sins with a high hand that is 
without the pale. And this is the man who is conscious 
of all the commandments relevant to the action which he 
contemplates, and performs it with deliberate intention. 
An ordinary man may be distracted by natural affection 
or worldly cares from the service of Jehovah. For such 
there is and there was forgiveness, so he sin—if sin he 
must—in ignorance. He must be reproved and convicted ; 
but if being convicted he show repentance, he will avoid 
wilful sin, for which there is no remedy. 

This conviction and generally the direction of the people 
was the function of the Scribes of the Pharisees. No matter 
that for long no faithful prophet had appeared. The Sages 
and the Scribes were also God’s Apostles. They had followed 
the prophets in their insistence upon the general principles 
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of the Law, and in their proper persons they had inherited 
and developed a system of case law, whose observance 
should preclude the transgression of the earlier Torah. 

The men of the Great Synagogue said three things: “ Be 
deliberate in judgment, and raise up many disciples, and 
make a fence to Torah.” R. Aqiba said: “Tradition is 
a fence to Torah.” The point is developed by Philo 
with characteristic amplitude. As a practical moralist 
he accepted without hesitation the principle that humanly 
speaking this tradition is of more immediate importance 
than the Law itself, whose corollary and safeguard it is. 

“ Moreover also, this profitable precept was added to the 
code, ‘Disturb not boundaries of the neighbour which 
they that were before thee set.’ This law it would seem 
... does not only contemplate the removal of covetousness, 
but also the keeping of the ancient customs. For customs 
(2@n) are unwritten laws, dogmas (decisions) of men of old 
not engraved on pillars and parchments, which moths 
destroy, but upon souls of those who share the same polity. 
For children ought to inherit from parents (apart from 
their property) the ancestral customs, in which they were 
educated and with which they have lived from their very 
cradles, and not to despise them because the tradition 
thereof is unwritten. For he that obeys the written laws 
does not deserve praise, being admonished by compulsion 
and fear of punishment ; but he that abides by the unwritten 
laws, displaying a voluntary virtue, is worthy of eulogies?.” 


Now in respect of both these things, conditions of forgive- 
ness and directions for right conduct, there was room for 
diversity of opinion. In the first case, the Temple and 
its priests were not always accessible; therefore some 
substitute was necessary. In the second case, different 
Rabbis took different views of the relative importance of 

1 Pirge Aboth, init. 

2 Philo, De Iustitia (De Specc. Legg., iv), ii, p. 360 f. m (ed. Cohn and 
Wendland, vol, V, p. 242). 
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conflicting precepts. Moreover, the standard to which 
appeal lay was itself also, like the unwritten tradition, the 
product of a long life, and that the life of a nation; though 
the Scribes wished rather to reconcile than to recognize its 
inconsistencies. The result was that the pious were split up 
into different schools, and said—to take typical examples: 
“T am of Shammai and I of Hillel.” But Shammai and 
Hillel, John Baptist and Jesus, had a common aim—to 
secure obedience to the revealed will of God. So far and 
so long as the means were subordinated to that end, their 
disciples were of one accord together. After all, the means 
which they prescribed were, to all appearance, command- 
ments of men. One said this and another that; but of all 
such “philosophical precepts and exhortations’’ Philo can 
say: “God asks of thee, O Mind, nothing heavy and various 
or hard (dvcepyov), but quite a simple thing and easy. It is 
to love him as benefactor, or else to fear him at least as 
ruler and lord, and to go by all roads that lead to accept- 
able worship, and to serve him, not as by the way, but 
with all the soul filled with the love of God, and to embrace 
his commandments, and to honour justice.... Which of 
these duties is difficult or troublesome ?1” 

Such were the Pharisees, the champions of the Tradition 
and the real rulers of the people at this time. Ascetic 
and yet lenient in the exercise of their power, they were 
devoted to the Law. For the sake of the Hope, whose 
fulfilment depended upon the observance of God’s will, they 
were ready to co-operate with the advocates of any method 
of enforcing it. God used instruments in the past in order 
to accomplish his purpose for his people. Not all his 
servants were to the mind of the Pharisees. But to the 
other characteristics of the Stoics, which they shared, they 
added the habit of suspending their judgment, until some 
proof should be given whether such and such a thing were 
of God or not. 


1 Philo, ii. 257M, De Vict. Ofer. Compare Matt. xi, 28 f. 
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The narrative of the controversy, if such it can be called, 
which is permanently associated with Corban presents other 
features of interest, which are not without importance for 
the proper understanding of the situation. It is preserved 
by the first and the second of the four Evangelists, and the 
third recounts a similar incident which leads up to the 
same teaching about real as contrasted with external purity. 
This teaching does not enter into the scope of the present 
article: it is sufficient to note here that such insistence on 
the requisite significance of sacraments is common in the 
writings of the prophets and in the tradition of the 
elders. 

The account given in the Gospel according to St. Matthew 
presents some rearrangement of the original, and, though 
clearly secondary, is worth some consideration. 

‘Then there come to Jesus from Jerusalem Pharisees and 
scribes, saying, Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition 
of the elders? for they do not wash their hands when they 
eat bread. But he answered and said to them, And why do 
ye transgress the commandment of God for your tradition ? 
For God said, Honour the father and the mother; and, He 
that curseth father or mother, let him die the death. But 
ye say, Whoso say to the father or the mother, Gift be the 
profit thou mightest have had of me, he shall not honour the 
father of him'. So ye have invalidated the word (law) of 
God for your tradition. Hypocrites”, well did Isaiah * 
prophesy concerning you, saying, 


1 The Sinaitic Syriac converts the formula from that of a vow into that 
of an oath :—“‘ Corban if thou shalt be profited from me,” i.e. ‘‘I swear 
by the Gift which is upon the altar that thou shalt not be profited from 
me.” The Curetonian Syriac has “my offering thou shalt be profited 
from me,” in apparent agreement with the old Latin version donum 
meum proficiet tibi. In this case we have to consider one who says and 
does not. Compare Jas. ii. 15 f.: ‘‘If a brother or sister be naked, and in 
lack of daily food, and one of you say unto them, Go in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled; and yet ye give them not the things needful to the 
body ; what doth it profit?” 

? Syr. Respecters of persons. 3 Isa, xxix. 13. 
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This people honoureth me with the lips, 
but their heart is far away from me. 
But vainly do they worship me, 
teaching doctrines commandments of men }.” 


From the question propounded it appears that there 
were already disciples of Jesus in Jerusalem, with whom 
the Pharisees were ready to fraternize. The Gospels 
attributed to St. Luke and St. John bear out the inference ; 
and even when the scandal of a crucified Messiah had 
alienated the many, James can say to Paul, “Thou seest, 
brother, how many myriads there are among the Jews of 
them that have believed and all are zealots for the law *.” 
The statement is so incredible, that it must be fact and not 
fiction ; and it is supported by Paul’s reference to Christians 
who avoided persecution from the Jews by insisting upon 
the circumcision of their Gentile converts °. 

The reply of Jesus deals with the transgression of the tradi- 
tion generally without apparent reference to the particular 
case adduced. It is implied that the tradition of the elders 
is not of such paramount authority as the Pharisees main- 
tained. Jesus speaks as a Sadducee among Pharisees; and 
suggests to them that, as transgressors of God’s Law, they 
have no right to arraign the transgressors of mere human 
traditions. The Law does not support their requirement of 
ceremonial purity, and their conduct has been denounced 
by the prophet Isaiah. No defence or justification of the 
conduct alleged is offered by Jesus. For the original 
narrative we must go to Mark. 


II. Jewish SACRAMENTAL MEALS. 


So far as it can be determined, the beginning of the 
original narrative would seem to have been as follows :— 

“And there gather to him the Pharisees and some of 

the scribes, being come from Jerusalem, and having seen 


1 Matt. xv. 1-9. 2 Acts xxi. 20. 3 Gal. vi. 12, 
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some of his disciples that with common hands they eat 
the loaves. And they ask him, Why walk not thy 
disciples after the tradition of the elders, but with 
common hands they eat the loaf?” 


For the sake of Gentile readers two notes were added :— 

(i) the explanation of common :—“ that is unwashen.” 

(ii) a summary of that part of the tradition which con- 
cerns purifications :—* For the Pharisees and all the Jews 
except with the fist they wash the hands do not eat, 
holding the tradition of the elders. And from market, 
except they bathe, they do not eat. And other many 
things there are which they received to hold, washings 
of cups, and pitchers and pots?.” 

The former gloss is adopted by Matthew in place of the 
original phrase. The latter appears to be based upon the 
parallel incident recorded by Luke %, in which it is said: 
“Ye Pharisees cleanse the outside of the cup and the 
dish,” 

This ruling of the Scribes, that one should wash one’s 
hands before eating bread, has no certain warrant of 
Scripture; and even after the destruction of the Temple 
it was not always regarded as a matter of obligation. 
There is no need therefore to follow the later copyists, 
Western and Syrian, in assuming that the conduct of 
Jesus’ disciples was censured or condemned‘ by these 
inquirers. 

It is true that God requires cleanness or innocency 
in his people; and that clean hands are the outward and 
visible sign which should accompany and betoken a pure 
heart. So, for example, the Psalmist puts cleanness of 


1 Of ydp Sapicato: nat naévres of ‘lovéator, édv pr) mvyph vipovrar tds xeEipas, 
ove éaBiovat, Kpatovvres Tv napddoow Tov mpecBurépwv’ Kal awd dyopas, édv 
Bi) Barricwvra, ov éobiovar* Kai GAda ToAAG éorw & mapédaBoy xpareiv, 
Barricpods nornpiow nai fectav Kai xadxiov (Mark vii. 3 f.). 

2 Luke xi. 37-42. 3 Tod mornpiov Kal rod mivakos. 

* The “ Received Text” adds éuéupavro, Codex Bezae xaréyvwoay at the 
end of Mark vii. 2, 
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hands as the equivalent of righteousness, which is obedience 
to all the judgments and statutes of the Lord. 

“ Jehovah rewards me according to my righteousness ; 

“ According to the cleanness of my hands returns to me. 

“ Because I have kept the ways of Jehovah, 

“And have not acted wickedly (in departing) from my 
God '.” 

But the actual ablution is only required of priests, when 
they approach the altar, and of persons who are about to 
partake of a sacrificial meal. So it is written: “And 
Moses and Aaron and his sons washed their hands and 
feet, when they went into the tent of meeting, and when 
they came near the altar?”; and again: “Samuel said to 
the elders of Bethlehem ... Sanctify yourselves and come 
with me to the sacrifice °.” 

Special precepts* might be found, which convey the 
general principle to those who can pierce beneath the 
surface; but the excessive repetition of rites and cere- 
monies is apt to lead to mere formalism and a neglect of 
their significance. The Rabbis and the Sages, therefore, did 
not regard this practice as a universal duty, incumbent 
upon all at this time, but left it as a matter which each 
man should decide for himself, 

It is said in the treatise entitled Blessings: “We have 
learned that to wash oneself before meals is optional, but 
to do so after meals is obligatory : to wash oneself before 
meals is an interruption, but not so after meals. What 
does this interruption mean? According to R. Jacob ben 
Aha, it means that one should wash twice. R. Samuel 
ben Isaac asked: ‘Why do they insist so strongly upon 
the accomplishment of an action which has just been 
stated to be optional?’ ‘It is of importance,’ says 
R. Jacob ben Idi, ‘for it happened once that pork was 
given to a man to eat as not seeing him wash himself 


1 Ps, xviii. 21 f. Compare Ps, xxiv. 4, where Briggs (I.C.C., ad loc.) 
suspects interpolation of hands, and Job ix. 30; xvii. 9. 
2 Exod. xl. 31 f. 3: Sam. xvi. 8. * e.g. Lev. xv. 11. 
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before the meals. ... Others say that three persons died 
as a consequence of this negligence!.’” 

The story of the Jew who omitted to wash his hands 
before eating, and was therefore given pork to eat, is told 
more fully in the Bemidbar Rabba*. It seems legitimate 
to infer from it that the practice arose in the time of the 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes ; and that to wash one’s 
hands and to repeat the appropriate blessing before a meal 
had come to be the characteristic mark of a devout Jew. 

But in view of the admitted discrepancy of rulings on 
this point of the Halacha, the question is rather why did 
the Pharisees or some of the Scribes or both incline to insist 
upon it as a duty. Apparently they had witnessed the 
extraordinary sanctity of the disciples of Jesus in Jerusa- 
lem, and by their present errand recognized the authority 
of the Prophet of Nazareth. That the Law was inconsistent 
with itself they knew. The prophets, the sages, and the 
scribes in turn had repealed its provisions. A teacher whom 
some regarded as a faithful prophet was within his rights, 
if he had really repealed this prescription of the Tradition. 
If the ritual act of hand-washing had lost its significance 
and connotation of inward purity, it were better abolished ; 
as another prophet had said, “Rend your hearts, and not 
your garments.” 

These Pharisees and these Scribes do not justify the 
custom to which they adhered. Its purpose and origin 
were presumably matter of common knowledge. It was 
the duty of the father and the teacher to explain why 
such and such rites were observed in Israel. But now the 
student is left without instruction to rediscover the cause 
of the practice for himself. 

From the passages of Scripture already cited, it would 
appear that the duty was binding only upon such as were 


1 Jerusalem Talmud Berakhoth, VIII, Gemara, 

2 § xx: on Numbers xxiv. 3, He took up his parable and said. ‘‘ Halacha, 
He that hath eaten without washing his hands, of what does he become 
guilty? Our Rabbis have taught :—the washing of the hands before the 
meal is optional, but after the meal it is a duty.” 
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in some respect of a priestly character, and upon them and 
others at such times as they were preparing for a sacrificial 
meal. 

Pharisees and Nazarenes—at any rate those who resided 
at Jerusalem—naturally spent their lives in the service of 
Jehovah. So far they shared the priestly function and 
character, and could not free themselves from the require- 
ments of the current priestly code. If then the meal, to 
which reference is made, were in any sort sacrificial, those 
who partook of it must first wash their hands, Jesus, the 
Pharisees would assume, had presumably given a dispensa- 
tion to his disciples in respect of this custom as in that of 
fasting. 

It is unnecessary to cite later conceptions, whether Jewish 
or Christian, of the table as an altar and the ordinary meal 
asa sacrament!'. It would be easy to reply that this evidence 
was not valid for the time, when the temple of Jerusalem 
was standing. None the less it must be urged that there 
were Jews in foreign parts and outside the Holy City who 
could not always go up to the central sanctuary when they 
wished to enter the presence of God. The benediction of 
of the meal required preparation of heart, if not always of 
hand, at all times. And if God provided the food, he was 
in some sort the giver of the feast and was recognized as 
present there, if only in the person of a hypothetical priest. 

Apart from such general considerations, there is definite 
evidence that ordinary meals, or those to which guests were 
invited, were regarded as equivalent to sacrificial meals. It 
is written in the Law: “ And this shall be the right of the 
priests from the people, from them that sacrifice the sacrifice, 
whether ox or sheep; he shall give to the priest the shoulder, 
the two cheeks, and the maw 2.” 


1 Mr. Abrahams adds the note, ‘‘ That the table became so regarded in 
later Judaism is undeniable, and some Jewish customs still prevalent 
are based on the idea that the meal—especially the Sabbath meal—is a 
sacrifice and a sacrament.” 

2 Deut. xviii. 3. 
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The language points unmistakably to a sacrificial meal ; 
but Philo and Josephus agree with the Rabbis in extending 
the statute, and therefore the formula sacrifice the sacrifice, 
to meals which had no specifically religious purpose. Thus 
Philo says, “ From those things which are sacrificed (slaugh- 
tered) away from the altar for the sake of flesh-eating, three 
things are enjoined to be given to the priest, arm, cheek, and 
what is called the maw 1.” 

And again: “ Moses teaches by examples. He begins by 
admonishing and chastening the appetite of the belly; for 
he assumed that men would never give the rein to the other 
lusts or appetites, but would restrain them because the eldest 
and chief of them all had learned to obey the laws of tem- 
perance. ... So he bridled the desire both of eating and of 
drinking, by precepts which are conducive to self-control 
and to philanthropy, and, the greatest of all, to piety.... 
He enjoins that no one taste anything at all before he 
separate? the firstfruits 3.” 

From this it follows that any and every meal must be 
shared with God himself in the person of his priests, and 
thus becomes a means of communion between God and his 
worshippers, which is independent of the Temple and the 
Temple-worship. When the Temple was destroyed, all sur- 
viving rites and ceremonies inevitably rose in importance, 
and were enforced as equivalent substitutes for the system 
of sacrifices, which necessarily ceased. Hence the pious 
custom practised by the righteous became the duty of 
every Jew who deserved the name, as in the days of the 
persecution. Bread is a term wide enough to cover all 
food. It is a Rabbinic commonplace that all eating of bread 
is to be understood of the study of Torah. Gatherings are 
properly for the sake of feasting*. The food is that which 
God created for men to partake of with thanksgiving; for 
it is sanctified by means of God’s word and supplication °, 


1 ji, p. 235 M. 2 Siaxpivat. 3 ii, p. 351M. 
* ovvéyev means elsewhere, if not in Mark, 1. c¢., to entertain. 
> : Tim, iv. 4. 
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So in his prison the Rabbi Aqiba will go thirsty, that he 
may sanctify himself for his scanty meal. So the Christians 
of Corinth must realize that they gather together to eat the 
feast of the Lord God, and must conduct accordingly, for 
fear of what penalties they may incur if they neglect the 
requisite discrimination of the firstfruits'. 

It is written in the Law: “Sanctify yourselves therefore, 
and be ye holy?.” Two purifications are required. It is 
a duty to wash one’s hands before and after a meal. For 
the meal is the substitute for the sacrifice of the Peace 
Offering, which is also the sacrifice of salvation ®. And it 
is written again : “ This is the law of the sacrifice of peace 
offerings....If he offer it for a thanksgiving, then he 
shall offer with the sacrifice of thanksgiving unleavened 
cakes ... and beside the cakes... leavened bread.... 
but the soul that eateth of the flesh of the sacrifice of 
peace offerings, that pertain unto the Lord, having his 
uncleanness upon him, even that soul shall be cut off 
from his people*.” On the other hand, if the meal have 
no sacred character, the unclean and the clean may eat 
thereof>; thus there was no need for the washing of 
hands, benediction, or discrimination. 

Mark’s phrases, the loaves and the loaf or the bread® 
perhaps bewray his consciousness that the celebration of 
the Holy Communion was based upon an extant practice 
of the Pharisees. But whether he knew it or not, it seems 
a plausible conclusion, from the evidence available, that in 
the Assembly of the home for the meal—whether all daily 
meals or one of them, or one meal in each week—the 
Pharisees had found something to supplement the Assembly 
of the House of Assembly as an adequate alternative to the 
Temple of Jerusalem. 


1 x Cor. xi. 20-30. 2 Lev. xx. 7. 
3 LXX, rijs Ovcias Tov corrnpiov. 
* Lev. vii. 11 ff. 5 Deut. xii. 15, 22. 


6 rots dprovs (Mark vii. 2), roy dprov (Mark vii. 5). 
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III. Tue Law or Gop AND THE PRECEPTS OF MEN. 


“ Jesus saith to them, Well did Isaiah prophesy of you 

(as it is written), This people with the lips honowreth me, 

but the heart of them is far away from me; but in vain 

they worship me, teaching teachings commandments of 
men. [Leaving the commandment of God, ye retain the 
tradition of men}.]” 

The requirement that the hands should be washed as a 
religious duty before any or any particular meal involves 
a multiplication of observances and a potential supersession 
of the worship at Jerusalem. Similar conditions and causes 
had produced similar results at an earlier time in the his- 
tory of Israel. With bitter irony the prophet Amos had 
said to those who forsook and belittled the central sanc- — 
tuary: “Come to Bethel and transgress, to Gilgal and 
multiply transgressions; and bring your sacrifices every 
morning and your tithes every three days, and offer a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving of that which is leavened, and 
proclaim freewill offerings and publish them ; for this liketh 
you, O ye children of Israel, saith the Lord God ?.” 

Ceremonies and acts of ritual have no value in them- 
selves. To multiply them beyond what is written is to 
transgress; for it implies that their performance is in 
itself meritorious. But men need ritual for their souls’ 


1 Mark vii. 6-8, Westcott and Hort edit the text thus: 6 82 elmey adrois 
Kaas énpophrevoev "Hoaias wept ipay trav tnoxpirav, ws yéypanrat ort 
Odros 6 Aads Trois xeiAcotv pe Tid, 
% 52 Kapdia abtav méppw dwéxea dn’ éuod* 
parny 58 oéBovrai pe, 
biSacKovres SiSacKadlas évrdApara avOpdmov* 
dpévres riv évrodiy rod Oeod Kpareire tiv napddoow trav dvOpwnov. But 
the Sinaitic Syriac omits tay troxprayv (only here in St. Mark), which 
Christian copyists would be only too ready to insert. Codex Bezae 
omits ws yéyparra ort, which is at any rate obviously parenthetic : com- 
pare its addition of and said which is supported by the Sinaitic Syriac. 
2 Amos iv. 46, 
VOL, XIX. Tt 
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sake. The service of the Synagogue could not wholly 
replace the worship of the Temple. The ministry of the 
word, to adopt phrases which belong to the Nazarene sect 
of Judaism, must be supplemented by the ministry of tables, 
if God is to be accessible otherwhen than on Sabbath 
and elsewhere than in Synagogue. Even, perhaps par- 
ticularly, those who could find their way to the Temple at 
more than the necessary seasons feel the need of additional 
means of grace. So the men who succeeded Moses and the 
prophets provided the props and satisfactions of piety, 
which were lacking, for men’s sake. True, such things 
were the teaching of men, but what else is Torah 
itself? The only difference is that the authors of the 
Law were men who had acquired sanctity because they 
lived so long ago. Now—in the first century of the current 
era—as then, it was true that mentem mortalia tangunt. 
The guides of the people inspired directly or indirectly 
endeavour to cope with human needs. 

The text of this prophecy of Isaiah is that of the Sep- 
tuagint ', whose language is faithfully reproduced, and not 
that of the Masoretic Hebrew* The original triplet has 
been adapted—probably not now for the first time—for the 
purposes of separate quotation. In particular the prefatory 
formula the Lord said seems to be disregarded. 

The Scripture was indeed a text, to which both Pharisee 
and Sadducee might well appeal in their controversies about 
the validity of the Oral Tradition. If such it be—a proof- 
text and no more—the extent to which its original context 
is contemplated by Jesus must remain a doubtful question. 
It can hardly be excluded absolutely. Jesus might wish 
to correct erroneous conclusions derived from it in its 


1 Kat elev Kuptos "Eyyive: por 6 Aads otros év rH ordpart abrod Kal év rois 
xetheow airay ripdoiv pe, } 5& Kapdia abrav méppw dméxe dm’ épod° parny 
5e céBovra pe ddoxovres évradpata dvOpwnev kai dibacKaNlas. 

2 Wherefore the Lord said, Forasmuch as this people draws near | with 
its mouth and with its lips they honour me and its heart it removed from 
me | and their fear of me is a commandment of men which hath been 
taught, 
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naked form. And possibly he actually adduced more of 
the preface or the sequel, which his reporters omitted as 
irrelevant or superfluous. At least he may have advised 
the Scribes to read the whole section for their guidance. 

The preface speaks of a time when men shall be drunken, 
not with wine, but with a spirit of stupor’. It is a time 
when “ All vision is become unto you as the words of 
a book that is sealed, which men deliver unto one that 
is learned, saying, Read this, I pray thee, and he saith, 
I cannot, for it is sealed*.” It is a time when “all they 
that watch for iniquity are cut off, that make a man an 
offender by a word... and turn aside the just with 
a thing of nought *.” 

It is not merely the case that the actual proof-text 
is an obvious weapon to use. Its original context squares 
with the situation as Paul conceived it, and Jesus before 
him . 

That the teachers of the people were dependent upon the 
written word of God for their enlightenment was no fault 
of theirown. They had found as yet no faithful prophet 
and were shut up to the painful task of interpretation of 
Scripture. Perforce they taught “every man his neighbour 
and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord*.” Not 
yet was the promise of the new covenant fulfilled. Only 
in the coming age would God write his law in the heart 
of his children, so that all should know him from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them. 

The closing verse of this first section of Jesus’ reply 
is omitted by the Sinaitic Syriac version and also by 
Matthew. It appears to be a doublet of the opening of 
the second section and is repeated in another form at its 
close. The accretion may be due to different translations 
of the original saying, or more probably to the collocation 
of correspondent Scriptures which constitutes primitive 
exegesis. The disciples of Jesus believed the Scripture 
1 Compare Rom. xi. 8. 2 Isa, xxix. 11. 5 Isa. xxix. 20 f. 

* Rom. xi.8; 1 Cor. i. 19; compare John xii.go. 5 Jer. xxxi, (xxxviii) 31 ff. 
Tt 
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and the word which Jesus said!: they understood the 
sayings when they had correlated them to the oracles of 
the earlier prophets. 

In consequence of this interpolation the usual Marcan 
and Talmudic formula and he was saying has been inserted. 
The Imperfect tense denotes that in the Evangelist’s opinion 
the chief point of the incident is not yet reached. The 
vivid Present is used only of the original question? and 
of the private instruction of the disciples °. 

The original saying in its original form would seem 
to be— 


“Ye leave the commandment of God to establish 
your tradition *.” 

It is the link between Isaiah’s prophecy and the appeal 
to a current ruling of some scribes. The tradition is “the 
commandments of men,” to which Isaiah referred. The 
scribes leave the commandment of God, by refusing to 
give their disciples Jeave to obey it® This paronomasia 
has become obscured in the Greek text, which is now 
received by all; but may be restored with the help of 
the preceding doublet and the Sinaitic Syriac. 

The substitution of ye annul (dereire) for ye leave 
(apiere) might be the result of scribal error: « and e are 
practically indistinguishable, and ¢ is easily confused with 0. 
But a prophecy of Ezekiel, the titular Son of Man, offers 
a more plausible explanation. It is written: “And there 
came a word of Jehovah unto me, saying, Son of man, say 
unto her, Thou art a land which is not cleansed... and 
her priests have annulled my law*, and have profaned 
my holy things: between holy and profane they did not 
distinguish, neither have they showed difference between 
unclean and clean’.” 

1 John ii, 22. 2 Mark vii. 5. 3 Mark vii, 18. 

* "Adiere rv évroAnv Tod Oeod iva Tv mapadoow tjpav ornonte. 

5 Mark vii. 8 dpévres riv évrodiy Tov Oeod Kpareire tiv napddoow Tov 


dvOpwrov (from avOpwrav of Isa., 1. ¢.). 
6 Ezek, xxii. 23 ff. 7 LXX, xat of fepeis Oéryoay Tov vopov pov. 
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This prophecy was not adduced by Jesus; for on a 
superficial view it was absolutely inappropriate. The 
distinction between clean and .unclean had now been 
carried to an excess, if excess be possible. The Sabbaths 
of God were observed with the utmost exactitude. The 
very name of God was preserved from profanation by all 
the devices which human ingenuity could suggest. Men had 
been found by God and for God, who should fence a fence 
and stand in the gap before God for the land’. The fence 
maker was surely the Rabbi, as the Greek translator 
implies by his rendering :—“a man of right behaviour and 
standing before the Lord completely in the crisis of the 
land, that he destroy it not utieriy *.” 

It is noteworthy that neither Jesus nor even the subterra- 
nean interpreter of his Saying sees fit to apply to the 
scribes as yet the denunciation of their order by Jeremiah. 
At the end when the keepers of the vineyard determined 
to slay him who claimed to be the heir, a parable is spoken 
and a parable is performed, in which traces of this pro- 
phecy may be found. God’s vineyard is to be taken from 
the rulers of Israel ; and the fig-tree, that has nothing but 
leaves, is blighted. As it is written: “ How do ye say, 
We are wise, and the law of the Lord is with us? Vain 
hath become the false pen of the scribes. The sages are 
shamed ... because they repudiated the law of the Lord. 
... Therefore I will give... their fields to the heirs, and 
they shall gather their fruits, saith the Lord... . There are 
no figs on the fig-trees, and the leaves have fallen off *.” 

Here, however, there is no denunciation; only a state- 
ment of fact. Tradition conflicts with the Law. What of 
that? In the exercise of the authority committed to them, 
the Scribes, like Jesus himself, were ready to repeal what 


1 See Ezek. xxii, 26, 30. 

2 Ezek. xxii. 30, LXX, dvipa dvaorpepédpevov dp0as kal écrdra mpd mpoowmov 
pou dAooxepas év Kaip@ THs yijs Tod un els TEAos efadreiipa abrjy. 

3 Jer. viii. 8 ff., LXX. The omission of 10 b-12 is perhaps an example 
of the Expurgation with which Justin taxes Trypho. 
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was said to them of old. Had not the Psalmist set aside 
the whole system of sacrifices!? Had not Jeremiah foreseen 
a new Covenant ?? 

If Moses and Aaron were to be superseded, it was 
a small thing that as a punishment a man should be 
debarred from the performance and therein from the 
reward of “the first commandment with promise.” For 
this saying is connected with what follows rather than 
with what precedes. “Upon the seat of Moses,” Jesus 
said to the crowds and to his disciples, “the Scribes 
and the Pharisees have sat them down. All things 
therefore whatsoever they say to you, do and observe °.” 

And in reference to the minutiae of the Tradition, which 
seem to us the meticulous requirements of a wanton 
pedantry, he said again, The Scribes tithe mint and anise 
and cummin. Nothing is so small that their Law neglects 
it. In their attention to trifles they tend to lose sight 
of the great essential principles involved. They are right 
to do as they do, but not to forsake justice, mercy, and 
faith +. 

So Philo, his contemporary, who strove more suo to 
proclaim the inward significance of the Law and to fulfil 
it, insists that apprehension of the spirit does not warrant 
neglect of the letter. Like the good Christian, the good 
Jew must provide things honest in the sight of all men—as 
the Pharisees did. There is a virtue in a consensus of 
opinion and some truth in the proverb, Vow populi vox 
Dei. Not for nought do the Pharisees of any religion— 
hypocrites though they may be—perform their rites and 
ceremonies so as to be seen by men for an example. The 
fourth gift promised to Abraham (Gen. xii. 2) is greatness 
of name....He who both is and appears good is truly 
happy and really great of name. One should provide for 
fair fame (mpovoyréov . . . edpyyias) as for a great thing and 


1 Ps, xv. 6-8; see Epistle to the Hebrews, x. 5-9. 
2 Jer. xxxi. 31-4; see Heb. viii. 7-13. 
5 Matt. xxiii. 1-3. * Matt. xxiii. 23. 
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beneficial to the life in (lit. with) the body. It comes to 
almost all who with joyful contentment (ctv dopenope 
xwodot) disturb none of the existing ordinances, but keep 
the ancestral polity carefully. For there are some who, 
regarding the literal laws as symbols of spiritual things, 
have elaborated some overmuch while they lightly slighted 
others. Such I should blame for their levity. For they 
ought to care for both the more exact search for invisible 
things and also for blameless husbandry of the manifest. 
But now, as in a desert, they live alone by themselves or 
have become bodiless souls knowing neither city, nor 
village, nor home, nor, in a word, any company of men 
at all; they peer over what is apparent to the many, and 
seek truth naked as it is in itself. But the sacred word 
teaches them to have regard for a good reputation and not 
to relax (Avew) any of the things contained in the customs 
which divine (Oeoméo.01) and greater men than those of our 
time decreed. 

The Sabbath may be a lesson of teaching about the 
power belonging to the uncreated and of rest from labour 
and inactivity of the creature. But let us not therefore loose 
the legislation concerned with it as to light a fire, or till 
the ground, or carry burdens, or lay accusations, or go to 
law, or demand back deposits, or exact loans, or do the 
other things which are commanded on non-feast days. 

Nor yet because the feast is a symbol of the soul’s 
gladness and of thanksgiving to God should we renounce 
the assemblies at the seasons of the year. 

Nor yet because circumcision signifies the excision of 
pleasure and all passions, and the destruction of impious 
opinion wherein the mind supposed itself competent to 
beget of itself, may we destroy the law laid down for 
circumcision. Since we shall neglect the ritual of the 
sanctuary and ten thousand other things if we take heed 
only to that which is indicated by means of allegories. 

We must regard the literal sense as like a body and the 
others like soul. .. . If we keep the one, the other, of which 
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the first is symbol, will be more clearly recognized, and 
forbye we shall escape censure and accusation from the 
many. 

Seest thou not that even to Abraham the sage it saith that 
both great goods and small accrue.... The former corre- 
spond to the laws of nature, the latter to made laws?. 
The self-taught Isaac prays for the lover of wisdom that 
he may receive both spiritual and material good things? 
(Gen. xxvii, 28). 


IV. CorsBan. 


« And he was saying to them, Ye do well that ye leave 
the commandment of God, that ye may establish your 
tradition*®. For Moses said, Honour thy father and thy 
mother ; and, He that curseth father or mother let him 
surely die: but ye say, If a man say to the father or the 
mother, Corban be the profit thou mightest have had of 
me—no longer do ye let him leave to do anything to the 
father or the mother [making of none effect the word of 
God by the tradition which ye delivered ; and many 
such-like things ye do] *.” 


The preface has already been discussed. It remains here 
to notice that the law infringed is described as the com- 
mandment of God or the word of God, although it is cited 
with the formula Moses said. His description agrees with 
ancient and modern usage. It is-written, God spake these 
words and said. And Philo speaks of the Ten Oracles as 
“those which God Himself pronounced without prophet 
or interpreter °.” 


1 Demigr. Abr. (ed. Cohn and Wendland, vol. II, §§ 86-94). 

? Ibid., § ror (ed. Cohn and Wendland, vol. II, p. 288), p. 452m. 

8 Kadd@s is generally regarded as bitterly ironical (so 2 Cor. xi. 4). The 
rendering given is that of the Sinaitic Syriac: compare Jer. i, 12 naw7 
mnt, LXX, xadas éwpaxas, 

* Mark vii. 10-13. 

5 De Spece. Legg., iii, § 7. 
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The conclusion is not necessarily a mere doublet of the 
preface like its predecessor. The Scribes by their ruling 
did actually invalidate the law in question so as to nullify 
the promise which it contained +. 

So at long last we reach the appeal to the practice of 
Corban. At the outset it must be noticed that Jesus breaks 
off suddenly in his account of the action which is taken 
by the persons addressed in the specified circumstances. 
Such abruptness—an anacoluthon—as the grammarians 
call it—is commonly the sign of intense emotion. “Ye 
say...’ What do they say? We are not told—only that 
it comes to this: “ Ye no longer permit him to do any- 
thing to father or mother.” 

What then is the feeling which arrests and interrupts 
the utterance? The common answer seems to be indig- 
nation such as any pious Jew would feel at the neglect 
of the honour due to parents. But if any one inclines to 
accept this view let him hear the words of Jesus: “ He 
said to another, Follow me. But he said, Permit me first 
to bury my father. He said to him, Let the dead bury 
their dead, but do thou proclaim the kingdom of God. 
Moreover another said, I will follow thee, Lord, but first 
permit me to take leave of my household. Jesus said to 
him, No one who has put his hand to the plough and 
looks behind is fit for the kingdom of God ?.” 

And again, “When multitudes were going with him he 
turned and said to them, He that cometh unto me and 
hateth not father and mother and brothers and sisters and 
wife and sons, my disciple he cannot be *.” 

This renunciation is required by the Law of the High 
Priest and the Nazirite. He must so far as possible be 
removed from human infirmity. Like the fugitive Levite 
he must renounce his kindred. A priest may defile him- 


1 Cf. Gal. iii. 17 d:aOnenv mporxexvpmpévnv bd Tod Oeod 6... vdpos ob axvpot 
eis Td KaTapyhou Thy émayyeAlay. 


? Luke ix. 59 ff. 
5 Luke xiv.25f. Matthew (x. 37) mitigates the severity of the demand. 
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self for his mother, father, son, daughter, brother, and virgin 
sister; but not the high priest '. 

So Philo?: “The high priest he withdrew from all 
mourning, And reasonably enough. For the services of 
the other priests one can perform in place of another, so 
that even if some are mourning none of the customary 
rites is omitted. But the services of the high priest none 
is permitted to do. For which cause he must remain 
always undefiled without touching a dead body, in order 
that he may be ready at the fitting seasons and perform 
without let or hindrance the prayers and sacrifices on 
behalf of the world. 

“ And apart from this, being allotted to God, and having 
become the leader of the holy order, he ought to be 
alienated from all created things. He must not be so 
overcome by affection for parents, or children, or brethren, 
as to postpone any of the holy rites, which were better 
done immediately. The commandments of the law design 
that he become superior to pity, and live always without 
grief. For the law wishes him to partake of a greater 
nature that belongs to man as he approaches nearer to 
the divine nature, being, if one must say the truth, midway 
between both, that through this sort of intermediary men 
may appease God, and God using a kind of underling may 
extend and supply his graces to mankind.” 

Jesus then required of his disciples that they should 
devote their lives absolutely to the service of God. This 
sacrifice of human affections he had made himself. 

The first-born son of his mother, he belonged as such to 
God. “They brought him up to Jerusalem to present 
him to the Lord (as it is written in the law of the Lord, 
Every male that openeth the womb shall be called holy to 


1 Lev. xxi: N.B. omission of wife. Compare Deut. xxxiii. 9 (father, 
mother, brethren, children), and Matt. x. 37 (father, mother, son, 
daughter), with Luke xiv. 26 (father, mother, wife, children, brethren, 
and sisters). Compare 1 Cor. vii. 32 ff. 

2 De Monarchia, ii. 12 (p. 230m). 
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the Lord) and to offer sacrifice, according to that which is 
said in the law of the Lord, a pair of doves or two young 
pigeons'.” And when the parents brought in the child 
Jesus that they might do according to the custom of the 
Law, Symeon, a just and pious man, who was expecting 
the consolation of Israel, took him in his arms, and under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit acclaimed him as Messiah *. 
The story suggests unmistakably that this child could 
not be redeemed by any sacrifice. Nevertheless, it is 
said that “they accomplished all that was according to the 
law of the Lord®.” This general statement may be held to 
override the impression produced by the description of 
their errand and of the intervention of Symeon and Hanna. 
Even so the next and final tradition preserved in Luke’s 
Infancy Gospel proves that the child held himself to be 
Corban. 

“And his parents went every year to Jerusalem at the 
feast of the passover. And when he was twelve years old, 
they went up after the custom of the feast ; and when they 
had fulfilled the days, as they were returning, the boy 
Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem; and his parents 
knew it not; but supposing him to be in the company, 
they went a day’s journey; and they sought for him 
among their kinsfolk and acquaintance: and when they 
found him not, they returned to Jerusalem, seeking for 
him, And it came to pass, after three days they found 
him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both 
hearing them, and asking them questions: and al] that 
heard him were amazed at his understanding and his 
answers. And when they saw him, they were astonished : 
and his mother said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? behold, thy father and I sought thee sor- 
rowing. And he said unto them, How is it that ye 
sought me? wist ye not that I must be in my Father's 
house?” 


? Luke ii, 23 f. 2 Luke ii. 25 ff. 5 Luke ii. 39. 
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Different opinions may be held with regard to the value 
of these narratives. If their historicity is denied, one might 
suggest that fiction must be more obviously in keeping 
with the supposed character of its hero than fact, which is 
apt to be irrelevant and inconvenient. In any case, Jesus 
repudiated his mother and his brethren at a later time, 
and commanded his disciples to obey the Scribes’ directions. 

The inference is irresistible. For his life or for a term of 
years Jesus of Nazareth had vowed himself to the service 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. Circumstances had changed ; 
say, the husband of his mother died. He had consulted— 
once more—with the doctors of Jerusalem, if haply he might 
be released from the vow. He had no clearness in the 
matter, nor had they. Scripture all but shouts outright 
that vows must be performed. Had he said to his mother, 
“Corban be the good thou mightest have had of me”? 
So he must say at Cana of Galilee, “Woman, what have 
I to do with thee? My time is not yet come.” If his vow 
was only for a term of years, did he set his face to go up to 
Jerusalem at the last, because the time had come that he 
should pay his vow? Certainly death pays all debts ; and, 
dying, Jesus gave his mother a son in place of himself who 
was found and lost at once. 

Whether this be a valid explanation of the intense 
feeling which is evident in the broken saying of Jesus or 
not, at least the conjecture suggests one case, in which the 
formula of interdiction of advantage would be pronounced 
by a son to his parent or parents. Ifa man believed him- 
self to be a prophet of God, whether sanctified from the 
womb, like Elijah, or called later to the office, like Elisha, 
he must needs say farewell of his father and mother. If 
for any reason, however apparently good, he desired to be 
absolved from the vow of service to God, the Sages or 
Scribes, to whom he must appeal in so weighty a case, had 
to choose between their human instincts and the dictates of 
the Law, between the honour of God and the honour of 


1 John ii. 4. 
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parents. The problem rarely occurred, but it was impressive 
and difficult enough to become an academic question for 
the schools. And it is hard to. justify any other answer 
than that given by the Scribes to whom Jesus refers. True, 
they cannot have been Pharisees of the ordinary type; for 
the Pharisees were notorious for their leniency. Perhaps 
they were Scribes of the Sadducees, or shared the unswerv- 
ing and unflinching devotion to the honour of God which 
characterized the school of Shammai. At any rate, if a man 
(as Josephus says) named himself Corban he could not be 
released from his vow before the expiration of the term, 
if any term were specified. It is written in the Law, “When 
thou shalt vow a vow unto Jehovah thy God thou shalt not 
delay to pay it; for Jehovah thy God will surely require it 
of thee, and it will be sin in thee?.” And the Preacher 
says, “It is good that thou make no vow, rather than that 
thou shouldest vow and pay not. Give not thy mouth to 
make thy flesh to sin, and say not before the messenger of 
God, It was an error *.” 

It is said in the Mishna of the treatise Chagigah * that 
“the rules concerning the dissolving of vows fly about in 
the air and there is nothing upon which they can rest.” 
But in the Gemara a Baraita is appended which gives 
some passages of Scripture to which various Rabbis 
appealed in support of their various decisions. “Rabbi 
Eliezer says they have something upon which they may 
rest, for it is said ‘when he shall separate,’ ‘when he 
shall separate’ twice. One separation has to do with 
binding and one separation with dissolving.” This 
interpretation of the repeated phrase is disallowed by 
R. Tarphon on the ground that “the state of the Nazirite 
is not given except on condition of separation *.” 


1 Deut. xxiii. 21-23; compare Num. xxx. 2 Eccles. v. 4-6. 

3 Streane’s translation, p. 47. 

* Ibid., p. 48. See Lev. xxvii.2; Num.vi.2. The precise meaning 
of the expression is uncertain. Gray renders: When any man or woman 
shall discharge a vow, with the note, that this, to discharge or accomplish 
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The fact is that the justification of the dissolution or 
remission of a vow taxed the ingenuity of the Rabbis to 
the utmost. As men they felt that it was necessary in 
certain circumstances. As God’s ministers they felt that 
even so it was contrary to the honour of God. The point 
at issue is the sanctity of the vow. Herein Scripture 
conflicted with Scripture, and only God, some thought 
with Philo, could resolve the controversy. “There are 
some who say that they will not have so-and-so or so-and-so 
to share board or roof with them, or again that they 
will not confer any benefit upon so-and-so or receive 
anything from him till death. And sometimes even after 
the death they are still irreconcileable, refusing in wills 
even to the dead bodies the performance of the customary 
offices. Such I would counsel to conciliate the Deity with 
prayers and sacrifices that they may win some treatment of 
the soul-sicknesses, which no nan is competent to heal },” 

For Philo vows are of the nature of a sacrament which 
is vitiated by any change of purpose in the mind of the 
person who makes the vow. So commenting on the 
Scripture, “ And God blessed the seventh day and hallowed 
it,” he says :— 

“The characters formed according to the seventh and 
truly divine light God blesses and straightway declares 
holy. For he that deserves blessing (6 ebAdyictos) and he 
that is holy are near akin to each other. Therefore of him 
that vowed the great vow it saith, that if a sudden turning 
swoop down and defile the mind no longer shall he be 
holy *.” 

And again, commenting on the word fownd in the passage 
“Noah found grace before the Lord God,” he distinguishes 


a vow, is a sense which satisfies all passages, though how it was acquired 
is not clear. Numbers J.C.C., pp. 61 and 64. 

1 Philo, ii, 273 m. 

2 p.46m. The reference is to Num. vi. 9, ‘And if any man die very 
suddenly beside him and he defile the head of his separation” ; but Philo 
substitutes his spiritual interpretation for the actual letter. 
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between finding (e¥peots) and recovery (dvedpecis), and 
says :— 

“Of the former the regulations of the great vow are the 
clearest example. A vow is a request for good things from 
God; but the great vow is to reckon God in himself alone 
as the cause of good things apart from the co-operation of 
any secondary cause which appears to bestow any advan- 
tage—such as the soil as fertile, the rains as giving in- 
crease to seeds and plants, the air as capable of nourishing 
them, agriculture as cause of crops, or physic as cause of 
health, or marriage as cause of birth of children. For all 
these secondary causes by God’s power admit of changes 
and turnings, so that often they produce abnormal and 
extraordinary results. Him therefore Moses pronounces 
holy who nourisheth the hair of his head, meaning the man 
who increases the summary shoots of virtue’s decisions in 
his mind, and in a manner wears his hair long and prides 
himself thereon. But sometimes he flings them off when a 
whirlwind, so to say, swoops down upon the soul, and 
snatches away all its noble thoughts. Now this whirlwind 
is a certain unconscious turning, which suddenly pollutes 
the mind and is called death. Nevertheless he puts it 
away in its turn, and being cleansed takes up and remem- 
bers what he had forgotten, and finds what he cast 
away... .)” 

But Philo describes those who take this vow as “ having 
become by excess of misanthropy unsociable and aloof in 
nature”; and in his treatise on Right-swearing he clearly 
deprecates the practice. In this he agrees with R. Aqiba, 
who summed the sense of Scripture in two sayings :— 
“ Vows are a fence to purity ?,” and “ Be not rash in vows 
lest thou violate oaths*.”. The Jews of Alexandria, like 
the Jews of Galilee, were apparently given to much 
swearing; and the Rabbis were concerned to eradicate 
this fault. Even the solemn formula of the Nazirite vow 


1 p, 285 m (ed. Cohn and Wendland, vol. II, p. 75). 
? Bacher, 4g. Pal. Tann., i. 276. > Bacher, op. cit., p. 280. 
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had become a mere oath uttered vainly and with no 
righteous purpose. In such circumstances the refusal of 
absolution, carrying with it exclusion from the promise 
of life, was the proper penalty. Moses said, “He that 
curseth or dishonoureth father or mother must die.” Jesus 
himself cited the Scripture, and did not plead for any 
mitigation of the sentence. 

So Philo: “Him that sweareth vainly in an unjust 
cause, God, who is gracious in nature, will never free from 
guilt—for such an one is wnclean and foul—though he 
escape punishment from men. But he will never go scot- 
free, for there are thousands of watchers, zealots for the 
Lord, exact guardians of the ancestral customs.” 

Here then is a clue to the connexion of Jesus’ reply 
with the original question. His disciples are ceremonially 
unclean; and so are the disciples of the Pharisees. “THESE 
EAT AND THOSE SWEAR WITH UNWASHEN HANDS,” as the 
proverb has it. “Some have such easiness in the matter 
of swearing that passing by all created things they dare to 
run up in their speech to the maker and father of the 
universe, without first examining places if they be profane 
or sacred, times if they be suitable, themselves if they be 
clean in body or soul, matters if they be important, or needs 
if they be urgent. No, as the saying goes, with wnwashen 
hands1, confounding everything, they swear as if it were 
necessary, since nature provided them with a tongue, to use 
it loosed and unbridled for illegitimate ends *.” 

The multiplication of religious observances is a danger. 
Familiarity may breed contempt in the case of meals as in 
the case of vows. The Scribes were witnesses to the 
danger which existed in respect of the latter. The mea- 
sures which they adopted accord with the saying of Jesus, 


1 Compare Hesiod, Works and Days, 724-6: 
pndé wor’ é hots Ait AciBepev aldora olvov 
xepotv dvinroow pnd’ ddAdAos abavaroo 
od yap rolye wAvovow dromrvova 5é 7” dpds. 


2 Tept ebopxias ii. 
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“ But I say to you’’—whatever more lenient teachers may 
say—“every idle word which men shall speak, they shall 
give account concerning it in the day of judgment. For 
out of thy words thou shalt be justified and out of thy 
words thou shalt be condemned?,” 

Jesus will have nothing to do with the charitable expe- 
dients devised by the Pharisees for the relief of their 
disciples :—‘‘ Woe unto you, ye blind guides, which say, 
Whosoever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing; but 
whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple, he is a 
debtor. Ye fools and blind: for whether is greater, the 
gold, or the temple that hath sanctified the gold? And, 
Whosoever shall swear by the altar, it is nothing; but 
whosoever shall swear by the gift that is upon it, he is a 
debtor. Ye blind: for whether is greater, the gift, or the 
altar that sanctifieth the gift? He therefore that sweareth 
by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all things thereon. 
And he that sweareth by the temple, sweareth by it, and 
by him that dwelleth therein. And he that sweareth by 
the heaven, sweareth by the throne of God, and by him 
that sitteth thereon 2.” 

To refrain altogether from swearing is the only safe 
course :—“ Again, ye have heard that it was said to them 
of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt 
perform unto the Lord thine oaths: but I say unto you, 
Swear not at all; neither by the heaven, for it is the 
throne of God; nor by the earth, for it is the footstool of 
his feet; nor by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great 
King. Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, for thou 
canst not make one hair white or black. But let your 
speech be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: and whatsoever is more 
than these is of the evil one *.” 


It remains to examine briefly the details of this descrip- 
tion of the conflict between the ancient and the modern 
lawgivers, 

1 Matt. xii. 36 f. 2 Matt. xxiii, 16-22. % Matt. vi. 33-37. 
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The former of the two sayings of Moses is the text 
by which the Rabbis of the school of Eliezer would seek 
to open the way for the dissolution of the vow. “Were 
you,” they would say to the penitent delinquent, “ conscious 
of this chief commandment, when you made the vow from 
which you seek release?” It is indeed incredible that a 
Jew should have been able to forget the honour of parents. 
But anger, as Philo says, is a despotic mistress; and the 
Pharisees were indulgent to human infirmity. 

The second saying of Moses lays down the penalty 
proper to the infringement of the first. But according to 
Mark it was quoted in the form he that curseth (dspn) 
instead of he that dishonowreth (nbpo). The difference 
between the Hebrew words is slight enough; but to curse 
is clearly a greater crime than to dishonour. If the Greek 
represent faithfully the form of words used by Jesus, the 
offence of the penitent is even more unpardonable. He 
has interdicted himself from the honour of parents, and 
has also prostituted the Corban formula, using it not 
merely as an oath, but as a curse. It is a breach of the 
third and the fourth commandments in one. “If a man 
revile those whom he ought to bless or in any other way 
do anything to the dishonour of parents, let him die'.” 

The formula of interdiction of benefits as given by Mark 
is a literal translation of that quoted in the treatise 
Nedarim. There is a story of a man in Bethhoron, who 
pronounced it against his father, and repented. The vow 
was irrevocable ; and he was overreached by the friend 
whom he employed to evade it. Such a case is quite 
exceptional. It was the duty of parents to provide for 
their children, not of children to provide for their parents. 
But the benefits for which a parent naturally looks to his 
son must not be restricted too rigidly to maintenance. 
There are other practical proofs of the right honouring of 
father and mother ?. 

Nevertheless, when Philo refers to such as make this vow 


1 Philo. 2 See Ecclus. iii. 
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he mentions only husband, father, and ruler. “If these,” 
he says, “pronounce the nurture due to wife, son, and 
subject sacred, they must withhold it. It is no longer theirs. 
If they repent or correct what they said, then their life also 
is forfeit.” 

If a vow be meant in this saying of Jesus, we are shut 
up to the case of the Nazirite or quasi-Nazirite. If the 
formula be used as a mere oath or curse, we must consider 
the case of a man who, in spite of this sin, has prospered 
while his father fell into want. Once more Philo comes 
to our aid and states a case in point. 

One of the richer class lately embraced an extravagant 
and luxurious life. An old kinsman or a friend of his 
father came and admonished him, counselling him to 
change his mode of life in the direction of a greater 
seemliness and austerity. Angered immeasurably at the 
counsel, he swore that he would be as contentious as his 
betters—that so long as he had the means he would never 
economize, in town or country, in his travels on land or on 
water, but always and everywhere he would display his 
wealth *, 

Suppose that the father lived and had only given his son 
the portion of the inheritance which belonged to him—and 
you have the Parable of the Prodigal Son* with another 
ending to serve as an example. 

It is written in the Law: “And it shall come to pass, 
when your children shall say unto you, What mean ye by 
this service? that ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of the 
Lord’s passover, who passed over the houses of the children 
of Israel in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians and 
delivered our houses.” This is the function of the child to 
get and to keep a firm hold upon the significance of 
familiar ceremonies, lest they become mere ceremonies and 
nothing more. And this is also the function of Jesus, 


1 Philo apud Euseb. Prep. Ev., viii. 7. 
2 Philo, ii, 273 m. 3 Luke xv. 11 ff. 
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who thanked God that his secrets were revealed unto 
babes and sucklings. “Vere scire est per causas scire.” 

Like Socrates at Athens, Jesus went about stirring men, 
confronting them with their inconsistencies, and compelling 
them to answer the question, What mean ye by this ser- 
vice—and this—and this ? 

There is a Baraita—an Agraphon!: ON THE SAME DAY, 
JESUS, SEEING ONE WORKING ON THE SABBATH, SAID TO HIM, 
MAN, IF THOU KNOWEST WHAT THOU DOST BLESSED ART 
THOU ; BUT, IF THOU KNOWEST NOT, CURSED ART THOU, AND 
A TRANSGRESSOR OF THE Law. 


J. H. A. Hart. 


1 Found in Codex Bezae, Luke vi. 5. 
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SHARSHOTH KESEF. 


THE HEBREW DICTIONARY OF ROOTS, 
BY JOSEPH IBN KASPI. 


AmoneG the writers at the end of the thirteenth century 
stands out prominently Joseph ben Abamari ben Joseph 
ben Jacob, of Kaspia, the Hebrew translation of the French 
name of Argentiére in the south of France. 

Born in 1280, he emigrated,early to Tarascon, and after- 
wards lived in Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia in Spain. 
He was a man of independent means and high culture. 
Deeply influenced by the philosophy of Maimonides, he 
devoted his leisure and his natural disposition to writing 
many books of a philological and philosophical character. 
A keen observer of men, taught by experience, he did not 
hold his contemporaries in high estimation, and took no 
care to conceal his feelings. Of a wide range of view, 
and versed in the philosophical teachings of the time, he 
applied the principles of rational interpretation in his 
Commentaries to the Bible, and in his other writings ; and in 
his Epistles to his son he sharply castigated the foibles and 
tendencies of his contemporaries. This drew upon him the 
animosity of his adversaries, and the freedom with which 
he commented on the text of the Bible stamped him in their 
opinion as a man whose ideas should not be propagated, 
nor destined to be admired by succeeding generations. 

The result has been that most of his writings have 
remained unknown almost to this very day. It has been 
my good fortune, at the suggestion of Dr. Gaster, to 
turn my attention to this long forgotten writer, and I 
have been unexpectedly favoured in the discovery and 
publication of the largest number of his writings that 
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have survived. Ten appeared under the title "D2 ‘2 mwy, 
and then D> mwn in two volumes'. But the list of his 
writings is by no means exhausted, for he himself mentions 
having written twenty books, and it is not improbable 
that even that number falls short of the actual number of 
his writings. Since publishing those four volumes I have 
found also the work 4037 Dd in the possession of Mr. E. N. 
Adler, a small epitome of his views under the form of 
Homilies, and the Bodleian has recently acquired the Com- 
mentary of Kaspi to the former and latter Prophets ‘278 
jp2*. All these are either Commentaries to the Bible, or 
short philosophical and ethical treatises. But a book of 
purely philological import is the one preserved in a unique 
MS. in Paris, a Dictionary of the roots of the Hebrew 
language, written in an old Spanish cursive hand, Cod. 
1244. It is unique from more than one point of view 
and undoubtedly deserves to be published in its entirety. 
It is the greatest monument of the philosophy of the Hebrew 
language that has ever been attempted. I have neither the 
competence nor the necessary preparation to judge this 
book in comparison with similar attempts that have been 
made by modern scholars in trying to elucidate the inner 
meaning of the different Hebrew roots or stems, but I make 
bold to say that no one has yet attempted to dive so deeply 
into the mysteries and the origin of language and the 
primary meaning of the roots which form the Hebrew 
language. The principal object with our author seems to 
have been to reconcile the different meanings, often totally 
divergent from one another, which are given to one and 
the same root. The homonyms seem to have exercised 
a special attraction on Kaspi, and he tries to go back to 
the abstract idea which lies at the basis of these contra- 
dictory meanings and he endeavours to reconcile these 
differences, often in a recondite way, by that original 


1 Ao2 2 muy, ed. I. Last, 2 vols., Pressburg, 1903. FDI mw, ed. I. Last, 
2 vols., Krakau, 1905. 
2 MS. Hebr. e go. 
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abstract meaning which he attaches to the primary roots 
in the language. Whether these abstract and philosophical 
interpretations will recommend themselves to modern 
scholars or not is not for me to say, but Kaspi’s work 
is undoubtedly a remarkable attempt in that direction. 
Nor am I competent to say whether he is following 
examples set him by Arabic lexicographers. I must leave 
this to other scholars to decide. The system he follows is 
to group all the words belonging apparently to the same 
root under one rubric, and to explain their ramification 
and change of meaning; he takes cognizance of the inter- 
pretations which had been offered by his predecessors, 
notably Kimhi and Ibn Janah. He refers specially to 
Maimonides, Ibn Ezra, Saadia Gaon, to Hayuj, Samuel 
Ibn Tibbon, and also to the writings of Aristotle in their 
Arabic tradition, Abu Hamed, Averroes (Ibn Roshd), Abu 
Nassar, and others. He refers to other philosophical 
writings besides physics and natural sciences; he shows 
himself fully conversant with the Hebrew and Arabic 
literature, and he also introduces many old French glosses 
(La‘az y’yS) in order to interpret some technical expression 
used by him. 

As the book would form a large volume if published 
completely, which under actual circumstances I could not 
undertake, I avail myself gratefully of the suggestion of 
Mr. Abrahams to publish here only abstracts culled from 
the whole alphabet, which may serve as a specimen for the 
contents of the book. 

I have selected those that are most characteristic of the 
book and of the author, and I hope that these specimens 
may induce some scholar or scholars able and willing to 
undertake the task to acquire my copy and publish it in 
a manner worthy of the work and its author. 

I. Last. 
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“THE LORD OF HEAVEN.” 


(THE FIRE OF GOD; THE MOUNTAIN SUMMIT; THE DIVINE 
CHARIOT; AND THE VISION OF EZEKIEL.) 


A PEOPLE worshipping the Moon-god as supreme, as 
lord of the starry hosts, and as their own national deity, 
would be likely to invest him with the functions of the 
Sky-god, who sends or withholds the rain, wields the 
lightning, and speaks in the thunder. In the solitary tree 
struck by lightning, his worshippers would witness the 
visible descent of the god. In the fire kindled from its 
boughs they would discern the manifestation of the god 
within. That the latter supposition is no fancy of the 
modern student, may be shown from the interesting 
passage which closes the first chapter of Isaiah. 

This chapter should preperly conclude with ver. 26. 
Verses 27 and 28 may be, as Cheyne has suggested, an 
editorial link. But vv. 29-31 properly belong to the second 
chapter, from which they have been accidentally separated 
by the intercalation of ii. 1-5. The latter verses are 
derived from the margin, where originally ii. 1 may have 
stood as a variant to i. 1 (the title of the book), and ii. 2-5 
as a sequel to i. 26. These marginalia may indeed have 
been written at the foot of the tablet, page, or column (nd) 
containing the first chapter, or prologue, which, as we may 
see from the heading “ Vision of Isaiah,” &c., must have re- 
placed chap. vi et seq., which once occupied this position. 
The original text of chaps. ii and iii consisted of five 
sections, each beginning with the catchword '3 (i. 29; ii. 6, 
12; iii. 1, 8). 

The first of these has been much misunderstood. In ver. 
31 i009 is not an epithet of the strong man, but as may be 
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seen from Amos ii. 9 of the sacred tree ; while, in the next 
clause, for $yp we should read wy3. The whole will then 
run: “And the mighty oak shall .be as tow, and the lord 
thereof (i. e., the indwelling divinity conceived as a latent 
fire) shall be as a spark ; and they shall both burn together, 
and none shall quench them.” The conception belongs to 
the same order of beliefs with the story of the burning 
bush, but the result is exactly the reverse, since the prophet 
Isaiah is condemning the beliefs which he describes. 

Analogous conceptions appear in connexion with the 
theophany which gave rise to the “altar” called mbw mim 
—no mere “ place-name,” but the appellation of the deity 
as there invoked, and parallel both in form and meaning to 
osy wx our “Jerusalem.” We are told in Judges vi. 
11-24, how the ” Jxby—an impersonation, not a messenger, 
of the divinity—came and sat (like Deborah the prophetess, 
iv. 5) under the holy tree—“ the place, and primitively, the 
object of worship” (Moore, on iv. 11 and vi. 11). He then 
appeared to Gideon, who presently made ready his offering 
“and brought it out unto him under the Tree and presented 
it. And the angel of God said unto him, Take the flesh 
and the unleavened cakes, and lay them wpon this rock, and 
pour out the broth. And he did so. Then the angel of 
Jahveh put forth the end of the staff that was in his hand, 
and touched the flesh and the unleavened cakes, and the 
fire went up out of the rock and ate the flesh and the 
unleavened cakes; and the angel of Jahveh departed out of 
his sight.” Compare the appearance to Manoah in chap. 
xiii. 19, 20: “So Manoah took the kid with the meal- 
offering, and offered it wpon the rock unto Jahveh....And 
it came to pass, when the flames went up toward heaven 
from off the altar, that the angel of Jahveh ascended in the 
flame of the altar: and Manoah and his wife looked on, 
and they fell on their faces to the ground.” 

In the latter case it is clear that the mal’akh Jahveh is 
himself the divinity manifested in the fire, which in the 
former case proceeded at his touch out of the sacred rock 
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(itself a habitation of the god) and devoured the offering 
made to him, And both the rock and the angel are closely 
associated with the sacred tree. But in the divine mani- 
festation which decided the contest between Elijah and the 
prophets of Baal, the Fire of Jahveh comes straight from 
heaven, and acts just as in the previous cases and with 
similar effects. “Then the fire of Jahveh fell and ate the 
burnt offering, and the wood, and the stones, and the dust, 
and licked up the water that was in the trench. And 
when the people saw it, they fell on their faces”: just as 
Manoah and his wife had done, and for the same reason— 
Jahveh was present in the fire’. If the incomparable narra- 
tive of 1 Kings xviii records a fact, as I am inclined to 
believe, it is legitimate to suppose that, after the previous 
drought, and before the ensuing tempest, the altar on the 
exposed headland of Mount Carmel was actually struck by 
lightning (cf. Isa. ii. 12-15). And in the first chapter of 
the second book of Kings, Elijah calls down the fire of God 
(ver. 12) from heaven, to consume his enemies, while in the 
next chapter he himself is taken thither in a chariot of fire 
which is presumably that of Jahveh. 

Thus we see that the fire of God supplies a link between 
heaven and earth, between the Sky-god and the nwmen of 
Tree or Rock. And here we have to note the especial 
connexion of the Sky-god with the mountain-top, resting, 
I doubt not, on the physical phenomena of the storm, 
preluded by the gathering of clouds round the highest 
summits, and accompanied by the lightning and the 
thunder—clear signs to early man of a divine presence 
descending in the visible cloud. This is well shown in the 
eighth Iliad, where, in the opening lines, Zeus, who wields 
the thunderbolt, holds an assembly of the gods “ upon the 
topmost peak of many-ridged Olympus,” and presently 
harnessing his chariot drives “ between earth and starry 
heaven” to Ida even unto Gargarus, évOa 8€ of réyevos 


1 If “the sacred fire of Israel” were the naphtha of 2 Macc., we must 
remember that its properties would be regarded as supernatural. 
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Bwpos te Overs. Here he looses his horses from the 
chariot, and casts thick mist about them, “and himself 
sate on the mountain-tops rejoicing in his glory’.” So, 
but without the chariot, and with a sublimity of terror to 
which the god of Homer is a stranger, Jahveh descended 
on Mount Sinai?. Yet more sublime is the manifestation 
to Elijah in the same place *, preceded by the great and 
strong wind, the earthquake, and the fire—but Jahveh 
was not in them—and after the fire, apa moot dip. 
From the mythical standpoint here presupposed and re- 
jected, the lightning, ondsx wx 4, is itself a theophany. It 
should be observed that when in 2 Kings i Elijah calls 
down fire from heaven, he is seated, or more probably 
dwelling, 177 wx dy, perhaps Carmel (ver. 9). Note also 
the presence (vv. 3, 15) of the “* qx5p. Among the Romans 
the spot struck by lightning was sacer, and scarred by 
lightning Whymper found the summit of the Matterhorn. 
Conversely, in Mediaeval Europe, such solitary heights as 
Glastonbury Tor, and the two St. Michael’s Mounts—I may 
add a reference to Monte Sant’ Angelo (and it is but one 
of many instances) the highest point of the Sorrentine 
peninsula—were placed beneath the protection of the 
archangel, to guard them against the assaults of Satan, 
“the prince of the power of the air®.” 

On the whole, then, the god of Sky and Storm is of 
necessity “a god of hills” (1 Kings xx. 23). But the con- 
ception which attributes to him the possession of Chariot 
and Horses of Fire cannot belong to the life of the nomad 
or to that of the early settlers in a hill country, who had 
even in the time of the monarchy to import their horses 
from Egypt®. Chariots were suited to the plains of Egypt 
and Assyria, but must have been of far less value, for 
military purposes, in the hill-country of Judah and 


1 Tl. viii. 42-52; cf. xiv. 343. 2 Exod. xix. 16, 18. 

3 x Kings xix. 11. * 2 Kings i. 12b; Jobi. 16. 
5 Eph. ii. 2. Cf. Luke x. 18. 

6 ; Kings x. 28. Cf. Deut, xvii. 16; also 2 Kings xviii. 24. 
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Ephraim. Indeed, it is very probable that the victories 
of Israel over more powerful and civilized enemies were 
largely due to this circumstance *, But from very early 
times the stars, identified with the “sons of the gods,” were 
regarded as forming at once the army and the assembly of 
Jahveh. When therefore Israel became acquainted with 
splendid hosts in which the war-chariot played a part of 
great importance, it was natural that imagination should 
attribute a similar equipment to the hosts on high. That 
this was actually the case may be proved from 2 Kings vi. 
14-17, where the earthly host of Syria is over-matched by 
the horses and chariots of fire which fill the mountain 
round about Elisha ®, 82% ‘Box ons ody 339 says the 
Psalmist (Ixviii. 17). So the kings of Judah gave chariots 
and horses to the Sun‘, but not, it would appear, to 
Jahveh himself, unless indeed they confounded the God 
of Israel with the solar Ba‘al, which is just what Ahab has 
been often thought to have done. But it is perhaps more 
probable that as the Carthaginians worshipped an “ Apollo” 
associated with “Zeus” and “Hera,” so these Jewish 
servants of a strange god regarded the wnwn dy3 as son of 
the povn Sy. In the Roman triumph the general mounted 
the sacred chariot drawn by four white horses, the same 
which drew the statue of Jupiter on the day of the great 
procession ®, and Mommsen hence infers that “the state 
chariot even in the city where every one else went on foot 
... belonged alike to the Roman god and to the Roman 
king.” 

The vision of Ezekiel’, with its strange admixture of 
poetic splendour, prosaic exactitude, and irrational con- 


1 Cf. Evelyn Abbot, History ./ Greece, I, 151 and II, 22. 

2 Compare 1 Kings xx. 21 with ver. 23; Judges iv. 15; Exod. xiv. 25 
(on wet ground). 

3 Compare the interesting parallels, Hom., Jl., v. 127; Virg., Aen., ii. 
604-23. 

* 2 Kings xxiii. 11. 5 FE. B., art. * Phoenicia,” § 14. 

§ Fustel de Coulanges, La Cité Antique, III, xvii. 

7 Chaps, i and x. 
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fusion, has borrowed its materials from old tradition, but 
has shaped them in the land of dreams, under the influence 
of Chaldean Art. We must separate its elements in order 
to understand them. The likeness of a throne?, xd> ni", 
is placed upon the likeness of a firmament, p12, corre- 
sponding to the firmament of heaven clear as crystal °, and 
blue as the lapis lazuli*, “thick inlaid with patines of 
bright gold.” It is indeed not clear whether the com- 
parison, "8D }2N ANID in ver. 26 (cf. x. 1), applies to the 
preceding or the following clause, and the view here taken 
is open to the objection that it leaves the appearance of the 
throne undescribed. But in either case the origin of the 
conception must be sought in Exod. xxiv. 10: 58 nN wh 
and pown pyyay pDA nad Avyos vdsn nnn Senw. Maspero® 
tells us how Merodach wrought the dome of heaven “ out 
of a hard resisting metal which shone brilliantly during 
the day in the rays of the sun, and at night appeared only 
as a dark blue surface, strewn irregularly with luminous 
stars.” The earth, the “Mountain of the World,” was at 
first supposed to be divided into seven horizontal zones ; 
“later on it was divided into four ‘ houses,’ each of which, 
like the ‘houses’ of Egypt, corresponded with one of the 
four cardinal points, and was under the rule of particular 
gods °.” In Egypt, one ancient tradition “taught that 
heaven and earth are wedded gods, Sibi and Niit.... Most 
people invested them with human form, and represented 
the earth-god Sibi as extended beneath Nait the Starry 
One; the goddess stretched out her arms, stretched out her 
slender legs, stretched out her body above the clouds, and 
her dishevelled head drooped westward’.” Or again, the 
sky is the cow Hathor®. “The head of the good beast 
rises into the heavens, the mysterious waters which cover 


1 Ver. 26. 2 Ver. 22. 5 Ibid. 
* E. B., art. ‘*Sapphire.” 5 Dawn of Civilization, p. 544. 
® Thid., p. 543. 


7 Pp. 86. Cf. Hesiod, Theogonia, 177 éwécxero kal fp’ éravvc6n. 
® Pp, 87. 
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the world flow along her spine ; the star-covered underside 
of her body, which we call the firmament, is visible to the 
inhabitants of earth, and her four legs are the four pillars 
standing at the four cardinal points of the world '.” 


“Tn the eastern cities of the Delta... it was admitted that in the 
beginning earth and sky were two lovers... fast locked in each 
other's embrace, the god lying beneath the goddess. On the day 
of creation a new god, Shia, came forth from the primaeval waters, 
slipped between the two, and seizing Niait with both hands, lifted 
her above his uead with outstretched arms. Though the starry body 
of the goddess extended in space—her head being to the west, and 
her loins to the east—her feet and hands hung down to the earth. 
These were the four pillars of the firmament*, under another form, 
and four gods of four adjacent principalities were in charge of them. 
Osiris, or Horus the sparrow-hawk, presided over the southern, and 
Sit over the northern pillar; Thot over that of the west, and Sapdi, 
the author of the Zodiacal light, over that of the east. They had 
divided the world among themselves into four regions, or rather into 
four ‘houses,’ bounded by those mountains which surround it, and by 
the diameters intersecting between the pillars. Each of these houses 
belonged to one, and to one only; none of the other three, nor even 
the sun himself, might enter it, dwell there, or even pass through it, 
without having obtained its master’s permission °.” 

“The Heliopolitans proclaimed the creation to be the work of the 
sun-god Ataima-Ra, and of the four pairs of deities who were descended 
from him. It was really a learned variant of the old doctrine that 
the universe was composed of a sky-god, Horus, supported by his 
four children and their four pillars; in fact, the four sons of the 
Heliopolitan cosmogony, Shi and Sibi, Osiris and Sit, were occasionally 
substituted for the four elder gods of the ‘houses’ of the world ‘.” 

And when Ra, the sun-god and first king of Egypt, would take 
leave of earth, “Ndit .. . changed herself into a cow, and placed 
the Majesty of R& upon her back.” Later on “he again mounted 
the cow, who rose, supported on her four legs as on so many pillars ; 
and her belly, stretched out above the earth like a ceiling, formed 
the sky... Nait, suddenly transported to unaccustomed heights, grew 
frightened, and cried fr help: ‘For pity’s sake give me supports to 
sustain me.’”’ This was the origin of the support-gods. They came 


1 Compare the figures, Dawn of Civilization, pp. 86, 89, 129, and 169. 

2 For the four pillars and their hieroglyphic representation, vide ibid., 
pp. 16, t7, with note. 

3 Ibid., p. 128. * Pp. 141, 142. 
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and stationed themselves by each of her four legs, steadying these 
with their hands, and keeping constant watch over them. As this 
was not enough to reassure the good beast, ‘‘ Ra said, ‘My son Sha, 
place thyself beneath my daughter Niit, and keep watch on both 
sides over the supports, who live in the twilight; hold thou her 
up above thy head, and be her guardian.’ Shi obeyed; Nait com- 
posed herself, and the world, now furnished with the sky which it 
had hitherto lacked, assumed its present symmetrical form 1.” 


These barbarous and grotesque myths, so various in form, 
so consistent in significance, enable us to judge as well of 
the intention as of the superior elevation and refinement 
of the idea presented by Ezekiel. He too has his answer 
to the question, “ Who sustains the firmament which bears 
the throne of God?” And he represents it as supported by 
four animated beings, N10, corresponding, as we may safely 
presume, in the first instance, to the cardinal points and 
the related quarters of the heaveus. They are covered all 
over? with eyes, that is, with stars, as in the well-known 
epigram, ascribed to Plato :— 


Star of my life! Oh, might I Heaven be, 
And gaze with myriad eyes on thee! 


And in the second place, these supernatural bearers, now at 
rest, now in motion—“ when they stood, they let down 
their wings”—inasmuch as they not only sustain the 
firmament on high, but also transport the throne of Jahveh 
from place to place, in accordance with his will, must 
correspond, not only to the fixed points of the compass, 
the four quarters of the world, but also to the winds which 
proceed from, or (according to the conception of Zechariah, 
vi. 6) toward them. Ezekiel stood too near the age of 
Deuteronomy, and, it may be thought, possessed too lofty 
an imagination, to adopt the horse as a symbol of the 
winds of God. But we may safely use the language of 
the later prophet to interpret the conception of his pre- 


1 Dawn of Civilization, pp. 167-9. 
2 Ezek. x. 12, But the text is by no means free from suspicion. 
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decessor. porn ‘5 jw Sy synnap mas pew mn yw abs. 
Cf. Ps. xviii. 11 -— 
ayy ans Sy a5 

mn vps by sty 


Whence it appears (a) that Jahveh rides upon a cherub ; 
(6) that the cherub is singular ; (c) that the cherub is the 
wind. In Ps. civ. 3, 4, Jahveh is described as :— 


94 Day own 
mn ‘a: Sy qdann 
min youd ayy 

pnd wx ymin 


Here, though “he maketh the clouds his chariot ” (cf. Ezek. 
i. 4 bya py), yet, as in the prophet’s vision, “ he goeth on the 
wings of the wind,” and “ maketh the winds his angels ”— 
for mal’akh is, in origin, more than messenger. 

It follows from what has been said that the nvn of 
Ezekiel are winds, that they are cherubim, and that they 
are ma ‘oxbo. The first of these propositions is further 
illustrated and confirmed by a characteristic feature of the 
prophet’s description. It would seem that he conceives 
the four winds as proceeding, each in an undeviating 
course, from one end of heaven to the other—they cannot 
turn (see i, 12). This involves a serious inconsistency. 
It was, we may presume, the high purpose of Ezekiel to 
express the omnipresence of Israel’s God. Therefore all 
the four winds must be associated with the chariot of 
Jahveh, though obviously it can only proceed in one 
direction at a time. Zechariah solved the problem by 
separating the four winds; Ezekiel by assigning to each 
one the four faces, and the four natures, proper to the 
several elements of his conception. 

We have now to inquire into the origin of these. They 
are, I conceive, strictly, m7 voxdo. The instances are 
many of the manifestation or embodiment of God in human 
form, in colloquy with the patriarchs and heroes of Israel. 
But the Israelites who worshipped the Calf of Aaron at 
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Bethel, or the Serpent of Moses at Jerusalem, must have 
regarded these also as embodiments of the national deity. 
We may reasonably place a similar interpretation on the 
lions which, as well as oxen and cherubim, figured among 
the ornaments of the Temple (1 Kings vii. 29), where, 
doubtless, Ezekiel may have seen them. Lastly, we cannot 
find among animal forms one more appropriate to the 
Sky-god than that of the eagle (compare the fine image in 
Deut. xxxii. 11). With the progress, or the reform, of 
religion in Israel, these beings exchanged the character 
of divine incarnations for that of supernatural ministers 
(ef. Ps. civ. 4 sup. cit.). The NY of Num. xxi. 8, presumably 
a "pve MY (Isa. xiv. 29, xxx. 6), was replaced by a six- 
winged, yet otherwise anthropomorphic D'D 1 of Isa. vi, 
attendant on the throne of Jahveh. In the vision of 
Ezekiel, clearly modelled on, or suggested by, that of 
Isaiah, either the seraphim are tacitly rejected or the Face 
of Man is all of them that survives. 

Ezek. x. 14, in which the face of the Cherub is (by im- 
plication) identified with that of the Ox, is treated both by 
Toy, in the Polychrome Bible, and by Cheyne (art. “Cherub,” 
col. 742, n. 5) as a gloss. Even so, it represents an ancient 
opinion, which receives strong confirmation from the re- 
markable and significant circumstance that all the four 
beings have hooves like the hooves of a calf (i. 7). There 
could not be clearer proof that the cherubim share the 
nature of the Calf of Bethel. 

It is possible that in this mythology of the heavens, the 
Ox or Calf was once associated with the “ Bull of Anu,” 
the Moon, and the Lion in like manner with the power and 
fierceness of the Sun. But this is not the signification 
in which they are employed by Ezekiel. If, however, we 
suppose the Face of Man directed to the East, then (i. 10) 
the Lion’s Face will be appropriately turned toward the 
South (07 5x: ef. on), the region of noonday Sun and 
parching Wind; the Face of the Eagle, or rather Vulture, 
toward the West, which we shall see in the sequel to be 

ZZ2 
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specially the region of the Dead; while perhaps we may 
discover a reason to connect not the Ox, nor yet the Moon 
as such, but the “Bull of Anu,” considered as Lord of 
Heaven, with the dominion of the North. 

Confirmation of these hypotheses may be found in the 
learned, though subjective, article of Winckler upon Sinai 
and Horeb, § 2: “when the sun...is at the most southerly 
point of its course in the zodiac... the corresponding full 
moon being in opposition is at the most northerly point.” 
Again, “the Babylonian view .. . takes as its point of 
orientation ... the E. (= that which is before, D7p), and 
thus for it the N. is to the left, the S. to the right, and the 
W. behind ” (col. 4631). It would seem that these four 
points were respectively assigned to Marduk, Ninib, Nabu, 
and Nergal (see col. 4630); to Marduk, as I understand, 
the East, to Ninib the North, the South to Nergal, and the 
West to Nabu (col. 4631). 

In the Babylonian story of the Deluge we have a parallel 
to Ezekiel’s vision far too close to be accidental. (See 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 568; and King, First 
Steps in Assyrian, pp. 166-7.) “When the early dawn 
appeared, there came up from the horizon (ishid shamé = 
the foundation of heaven) a black cloud.” (Cf. Ezek. i. 4; 
Ps, xviii. 8 seq.) The god within is Rammanu, the Hebrew 
Rimmon, the Thunderer. But the point which most 
concerns us is that he is accompanied by Nabu and 
Marduk, by Nergal! and Ninib. The two former deities 
are described in this passage as guzalé “ messengers ” 
(King), or as “ throne-bearers *”’ (Maspero), while earlier in 
the narrative (Maspero, 566; King, 162) Ninib is called 
guzalu of the great gods. Meanwhile “The Anunnaki 
carried their torches, with their brightness they light up 
the land ”—exercising a function which has plausibly been 


1 So Maspero, loc. cit., compared with p. 647, n. 5. Observe that his 
symbol was the lion. LE. B., art. “‘ Nergal.” 

2 This involves reading the group of signs not phonetically as gu-za-la, 
but ideographically as kussu + Saqalu. 
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ascribed to the Hebrew seraphim, of whom, as we have 
seen, Ezekiel avoids all mention. It is clear, I think, that 
they correspond to the pnw» of Ps. civ. 4, just as the n»axdo 
of the preceding clause correspond to the nn, or cherubim, 
of Ezekiel, and the gods of Chaldea. 

We are now in a position to judge in what manner the 
great phenomena of Nature presented themselves to the 
apprehension of the prophet and his hearers. ‘There is 
One enthroned upon the heavens, but it is Jahveh; there 
is indeed a god who rides in the whirlwind and directs 
the storm, but it is the God of Israel. Four mighty beings 
bear aloft the firmament, and rule the winds: these also 
are his ministers.” Such is the interpretation of the vision. 
And, as the movements of the atmosphere are represented 
by the nvn, so the revolution of the celestial sphere, and 
the wandering course of the planets, find expression in the 
osx. As there was originally but one Cherub (Ps. xviii. 
11), so was there originally but one Wheel; for the four 
do not differ in kind. Each must apparently be conceived 
as consisting of two intersecting circles—it would seem of 
equal diameter—capable therefore, as a whole, of rolling 
from east to west, from north to south, or in the reverse 
directions, but incapable of any other motion, of turning 
upon an axle, or of forming part of any mechanical con- 
struction. (By this time we begin to perceive that the 
“chariot” is not a chariot at all, nor in fact does Ezekiel 
call it so.) The Wheel is moved from within by the 
inspiration of the several winds, and in their respective 
directions D'DI82 WNT MN ‘3 (vers. 19, 20, 21). And even as 
they do, it serves in some manner to sustain and to 
transport the Throne of God. The periphery is full of 
eyes—that is, as I suppose, of stars—round about, and, 
in fine, the Wheel clearly represents either the celestial 
sphere, or more precisely, the Zodiac. Its fourfold motions 
express, and were perhaps designed to explain, the diurnal 
revolution of the heavens, the displacement of the planets 
in latitude, and their sometimes retrograde course. This 
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then is the otherwise obscure 3d: of x. 13, and not im- 
probably of Ps. lxxvii. 19, where the rendering of Kimchi 
is more trustworthy than the speculations of the Hncyclo- 
paedia Biblica (art. “ Wheel”). Were we to suppose each 
planet provided with a distinct wheel or sphere—)n2 }D\NA 
jpw7—we should approach very nearly the Ptolemaic 
astronomy. 


“The gods principally worshipped,” writes Winckler, “are the 
moon, the sun, and the five planets. Their periods of revolution 
mark the divisions of time—month, year, and larger cycles—and 
compel attention by their importance for the course of natural life 
(Gen. i. 14, vili. 22). In the Babylonian view of these seven great 
divinities, the planet Venus is associated with the moon and the sun, 
so that the three together become rulers of the Zodiac (the supuk 
Samé—i.e. the highway of heaven, along which the seven travel). 
‘He (Bel) appointed Sin, Sama3, and I8tar to rule in the Zodiac’” 
(Art. ‘Sinai and Horeb,” col. 4630). 


If Ezekiel accepted the tradition which represented the 
patriarch as a sojourner in Harran, or, according to the 
Priestly Code, in Ur of the Chaldees, and, in either case, 
a client of the god Sin; and if he retained some measure 
of respect for the myth which, as I suppose, regarded the 
Moon’s disk as the Face or Presence of the Lord of Heaven, 
we can the better understand why he conceived the celestial 
Wheel as bearing in its revolutions the divine Throne. 

It is interesting, and may prove instructive, to compare 
with the conceptions of Ezekiel the description, drawn 
from Philo of Byblos, of the image of El’, or “Kronos” 
ascribed to the Egyptian Thoth *. I quote Cary’s version ®: 

“But before these things the god Taautus, having represented 
Ouranos, made types of the countenances of the gods Krorus and 
Dagon, and the sacred character of the other elements. He contrived 
also for Kronus the ensign of his royal power, having four eyes in the 
parts before and in the parts behind, two of them closing as in sleep ; 
and upon the shoulders four wings, two in the act of flying, and two 
reposing as at rest. And the symbol was, that Kronus whilst he 


1 Cf. Meyer, art. “‘ Phoen.,” col. 3743. 2 Taavros, v. 1. Tavdos. 
5 Ancient Fragments, ed. Hodges, 1876, p. 18. 
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slept was watching, and reposed whilst he was awake. And in like 
manner with respect to his wings, that whilst he rested he was flying, 
yet rested whilst he flew. But to the other gods there were two 
wings only to each upon his shoulders, to intimate that they flew 
under the control of Kronus; he had also two wings upon his head, 
the one for the most governing part, the mind, and one for the sense.” 


We can hardly fail to recognize in this image of un- 
sleeping motion, “without haste and without rest,” the 
eternal swift course of the spheres ?. 


Notr.—“ Irenaeus, too, finds the rationale for the ‘ four’ 
gospels in the fact that there are four quarters of the globe 
and four winds (mvetjuara); since, further, the church 
extends over all the world, while its ‘pillars and grounds’ 
and spirit of life (avedyua (wis) are the gospel, it is fitting 
that she should have four pillars breathing out (mvéovras) 
immortality on every side, and vivifying men afresh.” 
E. B. “John, Son of Zebedee,” § 49b. This shows that 
Irenaeus understood Ezekiel, and (with all deference to 
Prof. Schmiedel) it is no mere verbal trifling, but rests 
upon the mystical assumption of a correspondence between 
the outer and inner worlds. 

In J.Q.R., XI, p. 13 (“The Testament of Solomon ”), 
Mr. Conybeare cites from Origen an account of “the seven 
ruling demons” referred to by Celsus, and accepted, it 
would seem, by the Ophiani. The first was shaped like 
a lion; this is Michael. The second like an ox; this is 
Suriel. The third resembles a dragon, and this is Raphael. 
The name may imply a reference to the healing powers 
of the serpent-god. It is important to observe that the 
similitude of the dragon replaces the Face of Man in 
Ezekiel’s vision. And the fourth, Gabriel, “has the shape 
of an eagle.” 

It is an astonishing reflection that through the influence 
of Ezekiel and Irenaeus, the Lion of Nergal, successively 
transferred to the Angel of the South and the Evangelist 


1 Hymn of the Three Archangels in Shelley's translations from Faust. 
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St. Mark, became in the Middle Ages the emblem of the 
Venetian Republic, and so remained until Venice fell before 
Napoleon. 

Another instructive parallel may be added from Mr. A. B. 
Cook’s most valuable papers on The European Sky-god 
(Folk-lore, vol. XV, p. 425, note 333). 

“Lyd. de mens., 1. 22 Sr &pepov of orparnyol ent rév 
modkéuwy Ards cal “HAlov kal Sednvys, ‘Epyod re Kal “Apeos 
atpBora’ kat Ards piv derdv, “HAlov 8é A€ovra, Tedjvyns se 
Body, “Apeos 5& AdKov, ‘Eppod 8% Spdxovra.” 

I may add a reference to Hesiod, Theogonia, 378-82 :— 


’Aotpalw 8 ’Has aveuous réxe Kaprepodvpovs, 
dpyéotnv Zépupov Bopény 7’ aliynpoxédevOov 

kat Nérop, év piddrnre Oca Oe@ edvnbeioa. 

tovs 5& pet’ dorépa rixr’ Hoopdpor ’Hpryévera 
dotpa te AapneTéwrta, Ta T ovpavds eotepavwrat. 


The four quarters of the sky, and the winds associated 
with them, as well as the stars with which heaven is 
girdled, may naturally be regarded as children of the 
“starry” sky—for ’Aotpaios can only be an epithet of 
heaven in origin. But the personality, or divinity of the 
East seems to be merged in that of the morning star—d5yn 
“nw j2 (Isa. xiv. 12). Hence Dawn is the spouse of Heaven. 

I must also refer to Mr. Cook’s note on the fourfold 
Apollo (Ff. L., XV, 284, n. 147); his mention of the Argive 
Zeus, surnamed [avdarns, with eyes all over his body (ibid., 
p- 287); his note on the aenez orbes, the wrfeta=orbita, and 
summanalia associated with celestial deities in ancient 
Italy (F. L., XVI, 272, n. 9), and his remarks on the royal, 
or divine, chariot (ibid., pp. 307, 318). 

In the Hibbert Journal for October, 1905, No. 13, at 
p- 220, Dr. Jeremias writes, with reference to the N. T. 
Apocalypse: “The throne-bearers are the four forms of the 
Mercabah of Ezekiel, which in the old Oriental imagery 
represent the four corners of the world: (1) the steer 
(Marduk—Jupiter) ; (2) the man (Nebo—Mercury) ; (3) the 
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eagle (Ninib—Mars) ; (4) the lion (Nergal—Saturn).” It is 
certainly appropriate to assign the Face of Man to the God 
of Speech; and this is in accordance with the words of 
Lydus, ‘Epyod 8& dpdxovra, if we recognize that as in the 
case of the Hebrew Seraphim, and in the symbolism of 
Ezekiel compared with that of the Ophiani, the human 
form has replaced that of the Serpent. 


Grey Husert SKIPWITH. 
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STUDIES IN THE JEWISH LITURGY. 


II. ann 2d say. 


A. 


THE technical expression for the second act of the daily 
congregational prayer is, as can be seen from the previously 
quoted passage of Mishna Megilla, IV, nnn 2b ay. The 
simple meaning of the phrase is quite clear; it signifies the 
rising from one’s seat and the stepping up to the “ Teba,” 
the ark containing the rolls of the Law, in order to recite 
the prayers. But as to the extent and precise nature of 
this office there has been misapprehension for a thousand 
years, in fact ever since Western scholars began to 
study the Jewish Liturgy; and this misunderstanding of 
the expression has rendered impossible the correct compre- 
hension of the. entire liturgical terminology contained in 
our old sources. 

The term is of frequent occurrence in the Mishna: 
Berakhot, V, 3: Ayo mann vad ayn; ibid., V, 4: syn 
fox DAI An Ay xd mInn wd; Erubin, II, 9: 9b raya 
.. dna ‘ow men een by pes ow ova ayna; Rosh ha- 
Shana, IV, 7: ‘207 n’aby pean aw ova ayna vad syn 
weno; Taanit, I, 2: an Sw painsn aw ova apna ad sayn; 
ibid., II, 5: nbz nanan nx jon mann eb ome Tayy... Mwy 
rox wins wy Ndr; Megilla, IV, 3: mma... mann 5d pray ps 
mwvyyn; ibid., IV, 5: Aann web say Nim... N03 “YODA ; 
ibid., IV, 6: aay wNy,,.nmp,,.mnn wad ray wN.. . VP 
mann 2155; ibid., IV, 8: Awna wad any owe sown. 

In Babylon it was customary to posit the ark a trifle 
deeper than the floor of the synagogue, so that it was 
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necessary to descend a step to it'. The technical expression 
for the act in that country was, therefore, nnn Ad 7. 
In the course of time this phrase .passed over even into 
several passages of some editions of the Mishna. Thus, e.g., 
we read, passim, in Taanit, II, 2: spd pry mdana wy 
nann, and in the passage already cited, Megilla, IV, 5, 6, 
in some of the editions, 1 1°98... “im. In the 
Tosefta, the term 1" predominates ?, and it is likewise of 
very frequent occurrence in the Baraitot of the Babylonian 
Talmud; but the meaning is always precisely the same. 
That the change in the wording here is merely occasioned 
by the difference of local conditions, and that it is useless 
to seek for a difference in meaning, becomes perfectly clear 
by comparing parallel passages in several of our old sources. 
To almost all of the passages in which 1% occurs, parallel 
passages can be found in which 13y is used* In the 
Palestinian Talmud, 13» is invariably used. Where the 
context permits it, the designation of the place is omitted ; 
both verbs are then used very pithily: e.g. Shabbat, 24 b: 
nD ova My Ty ay mw px; Jer. Taan., II, 2 (65 ¢): 
wry no 55 puayo. Finally it is to be noted that in 
Babylon 1% was occasionally displaced by its Aramaic 
equivalent nn3; cf. Ber., 33 b (Meg., 25a): Mop Mn Nan 
aun “IT MOP Mn NINA... 7399; Yoma, 36 b: nnn sin 
8297 MDP; ibid., 56 b: KIN ADP Nn NIN. 

In Palestine the Aramaic formula was ‘Pp 3h \3y ‘ns 
xman (Jer. Ber., V, 4 (9 ¢)); and, pithily, mos xan dey 
Sy sn by (ibid.). 

The express phrase for removing the precentor was, 
consequently, in Palestine ayn, Jer. Ber., I, 5 (3 d): 


Cf. Ber. 10 b: Spm JWo2 oypnr Nd SEM A Oo. OWN Tor dx. An 
examination of Tosefta Ber., III, 17 (p. 7) shows that this dictum is to be 
applied only to the prayer of the individual. Cf. L. Liw, Gesammelte 
Schriften, IV, p. 33. 

2 Cf. Ber., II, 9 (p. 4) ; Rosh ha-Shana, IV, 5 (p. 212), IV, 12 (p. 214). 

3 Of., e.g., Ber., 34 a, and Mechilta, ed. Friedmann, p. 45 b. Even to 
Taan., 16a, which has prw everywhere, the Siddur Amram quotes 
man xh Prawn (p. 35 a). 
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‘| yyayM ONTO ANY Anvy InN AvYD!; and in Babylon 
nbyn, Ber., 29 a: ime pbyn oon nd733 AyD. 

Now if we inquire into the meaning of the expression 
“to step up before the Teba,” and into the precise extent 
of the prayers which were recited there, we are informed 
by all our sources and authorities—commentaries and 
translations, lexicons and archaeologies, are all in remarkable 
agreement with regard to this point *—that this expression 
is absolutely identical with “reciting the prayers aloud,” 
and that it is used to designate all the functions which 
gathered in time about the office of the precentor. 
A general expression of this kind is not to be found in the 
older writings concerning the liturgy; there we find that 
every act and portion has each its own particular designation 
expressing its peculiar character. Moreover, it is to be 
considered that the accepted meaning of the expression 
agrees very well with the age of its interpreters, but by no 
means with the usages in vogue in the oldest religious 
service known to us. At that time the precentor stepped 
up to the ark at the moment when the “ Tefilla” had to be 
recited aloud; it is for this reason that the expression 
myna ad (3) say in the Talmud—no matter how much 
usage in the divine service may have altered during this 
period—has invariably the following meaning: to read 
aloud the Tefilla, i.e. that particular prayer which we 
erroneously designate the Shemone Esre. 

All of the passages of the Mishna which we have pre- 
viously quoted deal with this prayer. The key, however, 
to the explanation of the terminology is given us by the 
following passage: mw nawa nvab bnew aw oy x37 TDN 


1 For the text cf. Ratner’s morn) yy name, p. 29. According to this 
the term yiyn denoted in Palestine both to send up a precentor as well 
as to remove him. 

? The latest commentator in whom I find the correct conception is 
R. Hananel to Meg., 24 b, where, however, the text is not well preserved. 
The oldest author who employs the false terminology is, as far as I can 
see, Isaac ibn Giyyat in n257, ed. Bamberger, p. 61. 
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xdodaw nv ov Sw sonnd pay ies many ayna vad sn oy 
30 Ya May Ty Nay my pe naw (Shabbat, 24 b). 

What is meant by this account? In the oldest times 
there was no public worship in the evening; in the period 
of the Amoraim, however, it had already been introduced. 
In the evening services the “ Tefilla” was spoken only 
softly ; it was not repeated again by the precentor, with the 
single exception of Friday evening—an arrangement in 
favour of those who lived too far away, and who might 
very naturally come too late. Here the purpose in view was 
to prolong the services as much as possible. Nevertheless, 
the seven benedictions of the “Tefilla” were united in the 
repetition into one (yaw yo nnx Asa). On holidays, when 
punctuality was more the order of the day, the repetition 
was omitted; it was for this reason that Raba decided that 
the wording of those prayers on a holiday which fell 
on a Sabbath should be exactly the same as that of the 
ordinary Sabbath, no regard being paid to the holiday. 
His arrangement is still in force in the synagogues of all 
rites up to our own day. 

The expression which Raba employs to designate the 
repetition of the “Tefilla” is many aynn ‘ad tan yay my. 
And particularly instructive for us is the reason he adduces : 
30 pa may Aynna wAb ay nay mow ps naw xdndxw. 
“If it were not the Sabbath, there would be no precentor to 
step up to the Teba on the eve of Yom Tob.” What other 
function can here be meant? The remainder of the 
Maaribh prayer, the portions grouped about the Shema, 
and the Tefilla that must be softly spoken, are, as far as 
the form goes, the same for all days of the year. The 
difference between Sabbath eves and all other evenings 
consists exactly in this repetition of the “Tefilla,” and that 
is called by the Amorite Raba in the fourth century, 
AINA Dd TAY Nay Mow. 

In the Gaonic period the original meaning of the phrase 
was thoroughly clear. Among the rules for divine service 
on the eve of the Day of Atonement, we find the following 
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passage in the Siddur of the Gaon Amram: porony snxdy 


stoo xbsx manned may mde ny oe peo nban saya 
mepa Ann saan mmo wd) Toys spo ovd awn wen pay 
(Amram, 47b). The meaning is quite manifest: exactly 
as is still the custom in our synagogues to-day, “Selihot” 
should be recited after the softly spoken Tefilla with the 
confession of sins. But by whom? Of course by a precentor 
“standing before the Teba” ; this was exactly the same in 
Amram’s time (ca. 880 C.E.) as in our own; but this is 
never designated nnn 2H yy nm, for this expression 
is used exclusively to denote the repetition of the “ Tefilla.” 
Such a repetition occurs in an evening service only in the 
case of the Sabbath, and thus our text very logically goes 
on as follows: nban ovo snxd nawa nvnd Snw oman ov 5ax 
naw naw $5 aID> max por wd) ‘ow Nay Moy Tay wd 
(ibid.). 

Granting these preliminary remarks, it is clear that our 
entire conception of the Talmudic terminology in matters 
of religious services, as it has been accepted up to the 
present, must be revised. mann ‘> (17) ay does not 
mean to recite the prayers in a general sense; it is exclu- 
sively applied to denote “the reading of the loud Tefilla.” 
In the oldest times, when only the latter was known, its 
general meaning is simply “to read the Tefilla in the 
congregation services.” The technical term for the prayer 
of the individual, or for the softly spoken Tefilla of the 
congregation, was bona, Aramaic ‘Sy. And thus, to translate 
these verbs and their derivatives, e.g. nban, xmby, with 
“pray, prayer, &c.” is inaccurate; they are used in con- 
trast to yow nx-p, and mean only “to pray the Tefilla.”’ 
The terminology is thoroughly correct and logical; quite 
as logical, one might likewise say, is also the misconception 
by which its meaning has for a thousand years been 
obscured. Once the expression is correctly understood, an 
altogether new light is thrown upon our sources. Thus, 
for example, it is only now that we understand why, 
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in the Mishna Megilla, nnn 2d (1) may stands after 
yow by p»p, but before ona n212. Likewise it is only 
now that we can estimate Amram’s regulations in their 
full sharpness and precision. Concerning the Tefilla of the 
congregation, he says (7 b) p>Sanay abana pwn; concerning 
the repetition, (10 b) AINA Ad TIA Nay My ndan sD) 
N12; with regard to the Sabbath services (25 a) 7Oy" 
sow mbpna, (25 b) ax mde soy awnd nban pddpnnoew snd 
yay. pyo Mme Nw NNTP TW; ibid, 28a wnda pdsenn 
sow) nnn ad may my am, .. wi; ibid. 29 b pray 
mow ndana, but 30a “mw myn 0b aay nay men; for 
the oth of Ab, (43 b) Amex nin many pdodanow ndana y 
myynn db95 $$annr nay moe sy msnwar; for the New Year, 
(46 a) wow nana ed x’v som... posann qo nbpna pon; 
for the Day of Atonement, (47 b) mbw a3 Ym nbpn xn 
mm dp) ye 13 we Soyo wpa Tdpm mennr pa sow) Day. 
Cf. 48 b and 49 a for the remaining prayers of Yom Kippur. 
In contrast to this, attention must be called to his wording 
when no repetition of the Tefilla occurs: (31 a) Naw ‘N¥IO2) 
powpow snxdy Ip Abana son pins Nim nme nay mow soy 
wipo inden ayn; and (43a) prow... wo mya and 
podanny vbpna. 


B. 


The phrase nnn 1255 53y owes its birth to the circum- 
stance that a precentor stepped up to the reading-desk only 
when the Tefilla had to be recited. Till that moment the 
congregation was seated; at the Tefilla it arose'; hence 
». o 8ox Sdennd pony psx, Ber, V,1. The Midrash regards 
the permission to utter the Shema sitting as a very con- 
siderable favour. The Mishna gives a poorly clad man the 
right to recite the Shema, because he can then remain 
sitting among the other worshippers; but it forbids his 


1 The Jews of Yemen maintain the custom of sitting on the ground 
during prayer up to the present day, cf. Imm Sappir, I, 57b. 
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stepping up to the Teba, because his appearance would 
lower the dignity of the congregation’. After the “Perisat 
Shema” was over, the president of the congregation 
addressed one of the worshippers with nnn ‘25 “3p, or 
with 39p) x35. The member thus addressed was forced 
very often to refuse the honour, because of his inability to 
recite the prayer from memory—n>n xx) answered Eleazar 
Hisma. As a rule, only such people were resorted to as 
had the appearance of possessing a certain amount of 
education *. It was regarded a sign of modesty and good 
breeding to refuse the honour at first, to wait for a second 
or a third request ; it was, however, likewise unmannerly 
to persist obstinately in one’s refusal, and so leave the 
congregation in a fix®, On ordinary days only one man 
stepped up to the Teba to read; on fast-days, however, two 
members of the congregation stood by the precentor’s side, 
one to his right and one to his left®. ‘22 nv>um pnma px 
M3¥ nyyna ANA wad pany ow. Later writings have 
interpreted this ordinance as binding for every day of the 
year, but this erroneous assumption is to be referred merely 
to the false reading of the text just quoted’. In Italian 
and Sephardic congregations, the custom has maintained 
itself up to our own day of having two members of the 
congregation stand by the side of the precentor on the 
Day of Atonement. 

The “stepping up to the Teba” and the recital of the 
Tefilla constituted a totally new element in the divine 


1 J.Q. R., XVIII, 597. 

2 Lev. rab., p. 23; J. Q. R., XVIII, 590. 

3 Jer. Ber., IV, 4 (8b). The request Ssenm wa is there declared to be 
false, and justly; for 5s»n7 can only be applied to the prayer of the 
individual, whereas here the reciting aloud before the Teba is meant. 

4 syn 255 any NT... Na YoENT; cf. J.Q.R., XVIII, 599. 

5 C. Ber, 34; jer, V, 3 (9 ¢) pon) PAN ONIT TOW NNN YUTT 9x 
AVON) MOM WNT Ap pI Y. 

* Mechilta, Amalek I, towards the end (ed. Friedmann, 54 b) ; Pesikta, 
ed. Buber, 22 a. 

™ Mas. Sof‘rim, XIV, 14: syn 12Hb PVT PTT Tor WINNT 1D wR 12 NVI) 
ow om xox. Cf. Pirke de R, El., cap. 44. 
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service, and stood in no relation whatsoever to what pre- 
ceded. The precentor of the Tefilla and that of the Shema 
were two different persons; and when there were several 
Tefillot for the same day, there were as many precentors!. 
The Tefilla as a congregational prayer is considerably 
younger than the institution of divine services in general ; 
likewise younger than the reading of the Shema. Sufficient 
evidence in proof of this can be readily found in the 
Talmud. In point of worth, it is regarded as much 
inferior to the Shema. While the recital of the Shema was 
looked upon as a Biblical injunction, the Tefilla was not 
regarded as such. Now if the great number of Biblical 
analogies which can be cited? for our prayer are examined, 
it will be seen that it would have been very easy to find 
some passage in Scripture on which to base the usage. 
A certain definite hour is enjoined for the reading of the 
Shema (vow nxp ny), which must be strictly observed ; 
neither study, nor attendance upon communal affairs, nor 
the duties of piety, relieve one from this obligation, whereas 
any of these occupations was sufficient to absolve one from 
the Tefilla*. The conflicting traditions as to the origin of 
the Tefilla are well known ; it was very long in the making, 
and its extent and precise wording had not yet acquired 
fixed form. All these facts militated against its getting to 
be regarded as an old and inviolable institution. 

This view of the matter enables us to grasp the meaning 
of an ordinance in the Talmud, which, on first sight, 
certainly appears quite remarkable and difficult in its way. 
Both Talmuds regard it as an act of great importance that 
the Tefilla should follow directly upon the Shema, and the 
highest rewards of Heaven are promised to him, who, 
without the slightest interruption, recites the Tefilla directly 
after the Geulla*. Whence this agitated apprehension as 


1 Rosh ha-Shana, IV, 7; Taanit, I, 2. 

2 Cf., e. g., Mechilta, ed. Friedmann, p. 28 a, ed. Hoffmann, p. 45. 

3 Berakhot, 16a; Tosefta, II, 6-11, p. 3 f. 

* Ber., gb; jer. I, 1 (2d): mbEN Amex HIN; .... TEND Twa Por 42. 
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to a pause? Wherefore this extraordinary estimation of an 
act so seemingly trifling? The answer is to be found in 
a Baraita, which, more serious than the naive statements of 
the Amoraim, runs as follows: 28% NOX ANN 737 DIN PX 
oes oy Sy wm snp “ax mdsn ans omat pow bax 
(Tos. Ber., III, 6, p. 6). In order to comprehend this 
statement, it is necessary to enter upon the subject somewhat 
more afield. 

Our text touches here upon one of the most vital prob- 
lems in the entire domain of religious worship; a prob- 
lem which, curiously enough, seems to have entirely 
passed unnoticed in the study of the Jewish Liturgy— 
namely, the prayer of the individual. Every true prayer 
is originally and above all something individual, personal, 
the expression of the feeling and of the yearning of a certain 
person at a certain moment. On the other hand, no true 
religion can do without congregational services, for this is 
the open expression of its very being and of its doctrine, 
as well as a criterion of its worth. Personal prayers are as 
various and manifold as are the temperament, the situation, 
and the particular wishes of the individual in question; 
from an objective point of view, they are not always 
religious and moral, no matter with what glow and depth 
of feeling they are uttered; and, finally, conflicts between 
the desires of different worshippers are not to be avoided. 
Thus a very difficult situation arises. The congregation 
cannot take all the subjective desires of the individual into 
consideration : the individual] cannot rest satisfied with the 
quite general content of the congregational prayer. To 
obtain a satisfactory solution of this problem is the task of 
all religions, if these are not minded to subvert the 
foundations of all genuine religiousness. Well, how did 
Judaism solve this problem? If we seek the answer among 
the modern theologians, we learn that the Jewish religion 
in the period coeval with the New Testament had become 
thoroughly externalized and hardened; that prayer had 
become so stiffened and formalized by all sorts of iron- 
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bound rules and regulations, that there was no room left at 
all for true personal religiousness?. Had the critics of the 
“ religionsgeschichtliche Schule” made more of an effort to 
acquire a juster and deeper acquaintance with the history 
of the Jewish religion, and entered upon its study with less 
of a preconceived, prejudiced condemnation of it, they 
would surely have been more careful than to utter such an 
absurdity with regard to that religion which was the 
first to introduce the “religious worship of the heart,” 
a regular prayer-ritual without sacrifices and without images. 
Judaism met the perplexity by granting the individual the 
opportunity, after the close of the congregational worship, 
of giving utterance to his personal longings and personal 
desires, It was a quiet prayer, for which neither form nor 
content was prescribed ; the whole was entirely left to the 
pleasure and the mood of the worshipper. These are the 
on25 “words” of which our authority speaks; this is the 
prayer that later received the name 72nn or D'2NN “supplica- 
tion,’—a prayer that could be lengthened out according to 
the worshipper’s wish, as long as the longest prayer then 
known, namely, the Confession on the Day of Atonement. 
The liturgy of the congregational services passed through 
many stages of development, and our Baraita here makes 
us acquainted with one of these. In the very oldest times 
the prayer in public consisted merely of the confession of 
faith, the epilogue of which was 2s nox. At that time 
the individual could exercise his private devotions imme- 
diately after the 2¥" nox. But now the Tefilla was 
introduced, and the congregational prayers thus lengthened, 
private petitions had to be therefore postponed to the end 
of the Tefilla. It is well known that religious customs are 
very long-lived, and that once grown up they are hard to 
obliterate. Thus, the exercise of one’s private devotions 
after the “ Perisat Shema” was a deeply rooted custom, and 


1 Schiirer, Geschichte, I1*, 486; Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums, 


p. 156. 
Z3A2 
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it was only after violent opposition that it could be 
overcome, This explains the energetic emphasis laid upon 
the necessity of praying the Geulla and the Tefilla imme- 
diately after each other, as well as the high religious worth 
ascribed to an act, the real religious value of which is very 
questionable. 

This is a further proof of our assumption that the Tefilla 
is a later element in the divine service, and we understand 
how it is that a new usage was created with its recital. 
The prayer was now spoken by a new precentor, before 
unknown. He stepped forth from the midst of the 
worshippers up to the Teba, and recited the various 
petitions; the congregation listened in silence, and, at the 
close of each, joined in with Amen. 


C. 


With the introduction of the “Tefilla,” petitions appeared 
for the first time in the Jewish ritual. In the oldest 
liturgies great care had been taken to preserve the 
individual character and content of each portion of the 
ritual, and to keep it strictly within its own confines. 
The “Perisat Shema” was devoted to the confession of 
faith, the Tefilla was now employed to embody the petitions. 
It is indeed true that the Tefilla did not contain petitions 
exclusively. In its form it was closely akin to the prayers 
preserved in the Bible, like those, e.g., scattered through 
the Psalms, in Daniel, Nehemiah, and the Chronicles. The 
typical architecture of one of these “normal prayers” is 
the following: by way of preamble a hymn is intoned, the 
present sorrow and suffering are then recounted, mention is 
made of the sinfulness of the times, and finally an appeal 
for help and succour is uttered, and thanks rendered, in 
anticipation, for the divine protection. The “ Tefilla” is 
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built up exactly according to this pattern: hymn and 
thanks at the beginning and end respectively, the petitions 
occupying the middle. The outward pieces are as old as 
the oldest traditions concerning the Tefilla’; the middle 
sections, or body of the prayer, were long in the making, 
their number increasing with time, their contents swelling 
in size, and the last finishing stage being attained only 
after a long period of development. As a result of this 
fluctuation, the former were regarded as fixed and un- 
alterable, whereas the middle portions could make no claim 
in the popular estimate to immutability or inviolability, 
to any fixed wording or determined sequence’. It is 
well known that in the Amoraic epoch the attempt was 
also made to demonstrate a well-planned sequence in the 
middle section too, but all such proofs are readily seen to 
be far-fetched. The only possibility of a reasonable account 
of the Tefilla in its final shape, is offered us solely by an 
historical survey of its gradual growth. For, although the 
development of the Tefilla began at a relatively late period, 
and lasted long, we must keep in mind the fact that the 
history of its contents and its general shape was, on 
the whole, completed quite early. The “Tefilla” for the 
Sabbath and holidays had assumed its present shape as 
early as the days of Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel; that for 
week-days received its final alteration about the year 
100 C.E. 

The only alteration of a later date is the division of the 
fourteenth benediction, which was made in Babylon in the 
third century. This change has been accepted by all rites 
to-day; but up to the year 1000 it was not accepted. 

Rapoport’s studies in this field have made it clear that 
Kalir’s Kerobot are acquainted only with the eulogy 
mvsunn nna mt nbs; the Cairo Genizah has brought to 
light numerous other Kerobot for all sorts of occasions, all 
of which, without exception, follow Kalir in this point, 


1 Tamid, V, 1. 
2 b. Ber., 34.4: VID 7) pr nyevsor; ef. jer, V, 4 (ge). 
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and prove conclusively that in Egypt, the land of early 
Palestinian traditions, the old Palestinian Tefilla was in 
sway up to quite a late date. 

It is only the wording of the individual benedictions that 
has changed ; and in view of the numerous misconceptions 
on the part of strangers and opponents of our Tefilla, too 
much emphasis cannot be laid upon the saying of R. David 
Abudraham, that, namely, there cannot be the slightest 
question of a final and decisive redaction of the text of the 
Tefilla, and “that there are no two communities in the 
world employing precisely the same text.” I have dealt with 
the difference in the traditions and with the most important 
variations in the wording, in my Geschichte des Achtzehn- 
gebets 1. But herewith “I do remember my faults this day ” : 
the very important text of the Palestinian Tefilla, which 
was published by Schechter? and Dalman*, escaped my 
notice; I shall therefore insert here some supplementary 
remarks of a more general nature. 

The criteria which bespeak the Palestinian origin of this 
Tefilla have already been brought out by Prof. Schechter. 
It is likewise true that the form in which it lies before us 
now, is much older than any of those known up to the 
present. For example, the much more frequent usage of 
the exact wording of the Bible is very significant of this. 
In the first benediction we find pax) ow anp py Sx, 
borrowed from Gen. xiv. 9. The fifth contains but the 
single Bible verse, Lam. v. 22; the sixth has “3ym AnD 
pons O35 3 PY 733 1YYH, which shows clearly the 
influence of Ps. li. 3-5; in the seventh and tenth, besides 
the Bible verses that are used, the additions of the current 
text are lacking; the twelfth has at the close "sD In» 
2) own, Ps, lxix. 29; the eighteenth closes with 10x oN 
421 2539 non, Ps. xciv. 18, or, according to another version, 
with 93 mvoind nbyp aw 3, Ps. xxxi. 20, Rather striking, 


1 Geschichte des Achtzehngebets, Breslau, 1903, pp. 49 ff. 
2 7.0. R., X, 654 ff. 
> Die Worte Jesu, p. 299 ff. 
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however, is the fact that the eighth benediction, 1x5", 
which in our current text follows the Bible, is here some- 
what differently worded. 

Its priority to the current text is furthermore confirmed 
by the style. The third benediction, ow N72 ANN wp, 
is the old Palestinian version (=Sifre Dt. § 343); in the 
fourth, the first sentence, }21N ANN, is justly omitted, only 
the petition being present and prettily grouped in two 
parallel members. The twelfth, on n313, begins, exactly 
as it was quoted quite up to the close of the Middle Ages, 
with ow, and contains in the middle that which we 
have been led to expect from the quotations of the Church 
Fathers: oy2. The thirteenth is conspicuous by its 
brevity ; the absence of 0'2pt, however, which the old sources 
require, is striking. The wording of on in the fourteenth 
deserves the preference, if nothing but for its analogy with 
other prayers. The 772 is that of the Palestinian Midrash 
Vayyikra Rabba ; the setting of the last three pieces is much 
shorter and more succinct than that of our texts. Finally, 
it may be noted as of interest that in the first benediction 
oma 1295 5x13 x30) is not yet present. 

Nearly all the pieces show great brevity ; many consist 
of merely two semi-distiches, and most of them have 
eulogies of but two words, and it would not be so very 
difficult to reduce the few eulogies consisting of three 
words i+, such of two. Is Prof. Joseph Dérenbourg’s hypo- 
thesis concerning the original form of the Tefilla thus 
confirmed? Prof. Dalman has accepted it, and has made 
the attempt of eliminating the later elements out of the 
text. I cannot, however, withdraw my objection to this 
theory, and would warn against too elaborate pedantry in 
the treatment of an old prayer, especially as it did not 
take its rise at any one particular time and was never 
definitely edited. Thus, for example, xv ‘Mm y2pn is so 
well attested by the Bible, by quotations, and by MSS., 
that all formal rules of criticism fail on being applied to 
such an example. 
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As for the archetype of the Tefilla, we are still very far 
from possessing it in this old text; the very fact that the 
various MSS. differ so widely from each other is evidence 
enough. Of the various versions of this text, I should give 
the preference to that designated B by Prof. Dalman. 
Compare, for example, the beautiful hymnic form of the 
second benediction: 2wo Jnd>v pS PIN To. Pr Na ANS 
yeand aq) onon ayn ovn S252 nwin sn moan, with the 
strained and artificial wording of A: o's Seem “ya Ans 
b2b20 Sen ny min awe on oD ody tn oy pn pin 
mosn 12> aye’ py AAD ONO wD On. The text of B is 
completely preserved in the Bodleian Heb. d. 55, fol. 33-34. 
I cannot omit to quote here the last benediction, which 
I think worthy of attention: Job wow wn wads 12993 
maar pyo “sa Sy (mewn 2) oby naiaiwdy ow. This latter 
eulogy occurs frequently both with and without own nny, 
and should not be rejected without earnest deliberation. 
B has almost throughout a succinct and acceptable wording ; 
in the twelfth benediction, however, it has likewise the later 
addition sn-vnd yw xbox. The A version has also been 
preserved in several fragments, and besides these there are 
some variants; all of them—I have examined more than 
twenty—are more or less detailed elaborations of the 
original text. It is nevertheless quite impossible to recon- 
struct the original text for several passages. The great 
advantage gained by having so many varying texts, is the 
insight they afford us into the several intermediate stages 
of development through which the growth and elaboration 
of the Tefilla passed. The fragment T-S. H 9, No. 39 in 
Cambridge contains the Palestinian Tefilla up to 1x54. 
The first and second benedictions correspond exactly with A ; 
the third reads differently: mw 7) wep ow) ep ANN 
wip owp; the fifth has the addition: 125 namx iw rw 1D 
ynnyan wen nawnn dyn. Ibid, No. 38, contains the Tefilla 
in almost entirely the same shape as the ordinary version, 
only that the twelfth and fourteenth benedictions show the 
Palestinian form ; the eleventh has after ndnnaa the addition 
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ANNI 3) PI¥a Joy wa, which follows Ps, lxxii. 2, but 
is otherwise nowhere to be met with. In short, the more 
texts we examine the more assured becomes the fact that 
the text of the Tefilla has been dealt with somewhat 
arbitrarily, that copyists and precentors introduced changes 
of their own. Here allowance must be made for the 
warm imagination and the emotional temperament of the 
Palestinian Jews, who welcomed a change in the prayer, 
were relieved by variety, and would not have the same 
routine text day after day. 

It is for this reason that in Palestine the Tefilla was 
supplemented and enlarged by Kerobot, with the enormous 
number of which we are acquainted only through 
the Genizah fragments. It seems that for each Sidra 
of the triennial cycle, Kerobot were composed, which 
were recited on the workdays of the week in question; 
not to mention those composed for particular occasions, 
such as mp, win wen, mond n’n, &c. Furthermore, 
they did not hesitate in the slightest to displace por- 
tions of the Tefilla itself by more poetic elaborations. 
In my Geschichte des Achtzehngebets, p. 47, I have 
cited the fragments of an alphabetic abbreviation; the 
piece existed quite complete, and is preserved in a Genizah 
fragment at Cambridge. I here quote another similar 
fragment, a poetical diffused elaboration of the Tefilla!. 

pms 
snbsy commas nds mas sndsr wads §[ an} pig] 


oN) 


mp roy Sx stam an Sean Sen ayy 
13 750 nyyinsy 8212 Sn pa pay oo 
pmnas 30 Ams qria1a oronn $95 ain un 
moo # AYnn Ovid yap AA yA NDI. ONIN 
“yn one onan A‘ 4 Ans J. AYND 
1 Fragment from T-S. collection, Box H 10, University Library, 


Cambridge. 18x17¢em. Square writing, rather rough. I owe the copy 
of the text to the kindness of Mr. Ernest J. Worman. 
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am 
pep nos poy? Sx sa ar an sys Spy amow..... 


Ayes waeted wripn BA dyn any q3 

ANS JI ADIN) NysT PDD ANI AT WN 19°) 

ods 8) DN ID3 FA yA pn 

AyIA 4 ANN PD Daw O93 WwW O35 131 


ynnn pswed xan sy Sap mawna AS 
aaete 7 


AMS qa pases (tnndp) nyo 


The question of the Piyut in the Tefilla is as yet far from 
being settled. Very many texts and readings will have 
to be published before we can come to a definite decision. 


I. ELBOGEN. 
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FORMS OF ADDRESS IN GENIZAH 
LETTERS. 


As there has probably been no larger field from which 
to glean information as to the mode of addressing letters 
than the spoils of the Cairo Genizah, it seems a favourable 
occasion for comparing and grouping such addresses in 
order to show the most usual forms. 

Of course the direction had very little need of minuteness 
of description, as the methods of transmission would be 
largely by travelling friends or servants. Thus the name 
of the addressee with, or even without, the place of 
destination, was often considered ample. On the other 
hand, very frequently the names both of the sender and of 
the receiver are only to be obtained from this address. 

There is no evidence, naturally, as to how letters were 
carried, whether in wallets or otherwise; we can only see 
how they were folded for transit. 

Now this, in the letters which have been examined for 
the present purpose, appears to have had fairly uniform 
treatment, influenced no doubt by the ordinary length of 
the address. 

If the letter only filled one side of the paper, when that 
was finished the scribe began at the foot of the leaf and 
doubled the writing horizontally inwards at intervals of 
about an inch or an inch and a half if he were a tidy 
writer—-if not, rather more—until he came to the top. 
Then he would not write the address on the free strip 
at the top (verso), but turned the packet over and wrote 
on the second outside fold where it was quite firm. The 
top strip would naturally spring under the reed, and so 
make clear writing impossible. 
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This narrow, flattened scroll was also apparently doubled 
once sideways, as there is always a crease down the middle 
of the letter, which divides the address into two parts. 
When therefore it is properly folded, and the address is 
finished, it will be found that the name and full titles of 
the addressee are on the first side, while those of the sender 
appear on the other, accompanied by the town to which 
the letter is to go, if it is mentioned at all. Of course, 
it could not have kept folded in this manner without help ; 
so that possibly a strand of hemp was threaded through 
the middle and the ends tied together. The address is 
mostly the same way up as the letter itself, whether the 
writer has more than filled the first side or not, but 
sometimes it appears bottom upwards, The plan of a long 
letter is: (1) the first side beginning a varying distance 
from the top, but always leaving some space, and having 
also a blank margin on the right of about an inch; when 
that is filled the paper is turned side-ways, and (2) this 
side margin is filled generally with oblique lines of writing, 
but occasionally with two lines all along; after which the 
sheet is turned top to bottom, and (3) the head margin is 
filled with short lines vertical to the beginning of the 
letter, or by horizontal lines. Then the paper is turned 
over, and (4) the writer continues on the verso, mostly 
bottom upwards with regard to the first side. 

One finds among the Genizah documents Hebrew or 
Aramaic letters, and Hebrew-Arabic, with addresses in 
all kinds of Hebrew and Arabic script. Sometimes Arabic 
addresses are given in both Hebrew and Arabic characters ; 
generally two lines quite across the sheet being occupied, 
whatever writing is used. It is noticeable that letters 
exclusively in Aramaic very frequently have no separate 
address, but include in their exordium the actual names 
both of the sender and the addressee. 

Occasionally, on the other hand, though the letter is 
evidently complete, neither writer nor recipient is named, 
nor is there any direction on the verso, One may suppose 
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that all these were entrusted to friends or servants, or at 
any rate to Jews who were travelling the whole journey. 
There is scarcely ever a date, so that the only means of 
ascertaining the period to which the letter belongs is by 
finding the persons mentioned therein in some dated 
documents. Sometimes a month, and even a day, will be 
mentioned, but hardly ever the year. 

I', One exception is the important letter containing 
a decision of Masliach the wx1, mentioned by Professor 
Bacher in this Revirw*. This has upon it aonx pay 
(Shebat 1442 =1131 A.D.) and the place from which it 
is dated omnyn jyy (=Fustat). The letter is written to 
a certain R. Abraham at Malij*, and deals with a docu- 
ment which had been drawn up at that place (a 2.1n "ow 
probably) between omnax }2 myo and aby ya dm apy. 
Masliach there speaks of himself as nav wxn jaan mbyn 
moby pa 4x ynom mds 2 9/9 pon andy ya apy pa 
ven yma]... PIS fAD ps Ma yA ADI yn 979"4 nan 
+ bpE 4) wrap. 

II®. Another of those bearing a date is mostly in Arabic, 
but in common with very many others has the preliminary 
matter in Hebrew. It purports to come j™7 4DY on NND 
nsiad py sar [teSy] wa pn apy ya, and is directed pwd 
nxsiabs 1a 75) AD: the date is nx naw (=A. D. 1165), 
and among the persons greeted are “wanads jnads yax pws, 
msn xy ay 4, Ian po 4) 4p, and also 4 41 Sdiby pods 
apn wx nun, which last seems likely to be Maimonides. 

Iil*®. A third letter with a date, which may be the time 
of writing, is from 53f mux Vapi ON WI NON pO to 
93 cnyds 2 mM yd, and speaks of Iyar 4876 (=Apr.—May, 
1116 A.D.); the writer had gone from Alexandria to Spain, 


1 T-S, 24, 26, 2 vol. XV, p. 94. 

3 pp = gle, a town on the Nile. See p. 729, note 1. 

* Abiathar, who appears elsewhere between two periods of Elihu, does 
not figure in Masliach’s ancestors. See Poznanski in R. BE, J., Jan. 1906, 


and Bacher in J. Q. R., XV, p. 79, &e. 
5 T-S. 24. 60. 6 T-S, 24. 77. 
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by the ship of mddx maya jwndyds (Captain Nazru’llah), and 
perhaps the letter is written from Spain; it is in Arabic, 
and neither of the people has been noted elsewhere as yet. 
IV!. There is also an instance of the date AAS IN 
(=1094 A.D.), which occurs upon a Hebrew letter from 
pnyv ‘ana qn (of Palestine) to 5xww 12 ADY, which is 
directed to Slow Qy Ciwy yin (ol at joo bles. Another 
example, mentioned later?, is sent from Askelon in 1112 A.D. 
V*. One case has been found of a note of the date when 
a letter was received :— 
Swede yan am peo die snudnby ov wp aynsbs wt by 
poxon) yon np *5 
This is written in thick black writing just below the 
address, which is in a Spanish Rabbinic hand, from 
pny’ 72 p> to ‘amb Nt 72 DAIAN pny yx. The date 
that nearest agrees with this record is the year A. M. 4789 
(=1029 A. D.), when Tuesday, March 18, was the 1st Nisan, 
and Rabi‘u ’l-awwal began on Thursday, March 20. 


Let us take first the specimens of letters in Aramaic; 
these seem generally to be connected with a congregation 
or an important personage in the community, although 
the leaders by no means limited themselves to their 
own language. We begin with several letters of two 
nmawn wei, Solomon ben Jehuda who died in 1047 A. D., 
and his son Joseph who died in 1054. 


VI°. 
yam sandy pam [41] 9 pas avn apd dyn ews dan 
aye" vce eee o BY NOM 42 3m ‘nn DANII 

VII®. 
sory aso nem ndva aad yon nowar wawa 52°n 
pny’ 7) 49 isp 39 732 Apron 32327 APT AANA spy 
pda Siad apy emp inte am FY ms ps m3 

‘apy’ way 

1 T-S, 20, 141. 2 See No, LXXVI, p. 741. 8 T-S. Ar, Box 64°. 


4 For these two Gaons see Prof. Bacher, J. Q. R., XV, p. 84. 
5 T-S. 13 J 16", 6 T-S. 13 J 16%, 
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The former is signed in the margin of the letter on the 
recto, 33 myn "353 sn Andy; the laiter has 73n7 jn2n AY 
‘99 nw wei moby wa as signature, 39 (=733 Inmz)! 
showing that it was after the decease of Solomon. 

The name of the second person to whom Solomon’s 
letter was addressed is torn away. 

It will be seen that his direction follows the general 
custom mentioned above, and contains the names of the 
addressees in two lines on the first half, and his own name 


_ on the other ; whereas that of his son runs the lines straight 


across, allowing plenty of room for the doubling, and 
dispensing with his own name entirely. 

VIII. Other letters of Solomon occur, one of which 
has no address and is signed apy’ pea naw wen sn andy 
“3771 °, appearing to be written to a np’ 73 aM», probably 
dwelling at Ramleh ; in it he salutes his friend the head of 
the congregation, Abraham, doubtless the ond 2 OATS 
addressed in the first letter, No. VI, above. 

IX‘. Another letter’'to this Abraham also exists, but 
imperfect, with only part of the direction remaining :— 


...ndoyiame = Aas[3A]... oman 4... 


Solomon says he has received a letter from mm (possibly 
Abraham’s son), from Baghdad, with a letter of "NF ps2 122.78 
$e; mm tells him that he sits and reads mbya m25n® before 
the Gaon. 

X°, A letter written while Solomon was still Ab only, 
signed m7 122 AW AN ADdY, speaks of himself and 
the court as wapn wy bap mony wawi, and says that as 
some one was going to Egypt, the Jerusalem congregation 
seized the opportunity of sending a letter jx mbnp dx, to 
the congregations, that is, of Fustat. This fragment of 


1 See Zunz, Zur Gesch. u. Lit., I, p. 457. 2 T-S. 133 154. 

8 This 112, standing for 7 ‘23, is mostly used by him. 

* T-S, 13 3 13), 

* Perhaps meaning the compilation of Joseph Tob Elem from Hal. @. 
and Hal. Pesikoth, which was made about A.D. 1040, 

6 T-S, 12. 80. 
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what was once a long private letter from Solomon was 
taken doubtless by the same messenger. 

Some are addressed in Arabic script; one to the same 
Abraham as before runs thus :— 


XI. 
Nayar or Bel oly gash oe otal peal Gath ol Gedy Gre! 
all Wo gl oe. dolla ail JUL blew Gab cial! ge 
wiv lel 9 se 


“ Shelomo” seems a phonetic transliteration here. 
Although the address is Arabic, the letter is in Hebrew, 
and speaks of the approaching journey of Solomon’s son to 
oxo jy (Fustat). He also solemnly promises to pay 
some money to the nmbym, to the last farthing (muna sy 
navanen) if the Creator is merciful. 
XII’, Another, signed “292 ‘ay n3w wx sn mndy, is 
addressed :— 
soll Gol, lope cr seg ye bast bil eS Col pall wre! 
all Ls yl blend 
This Ephraim is spoken of inside as pi3 ‘ay naw ndyp 
AasIA Ay 72 Ad “TIMID Jann ODN +) 4p. ~The writer 
mentions a letter he has received from wnpn vy, written 
in the an (“ Hijri”) language, and also a question from 
Ramleh; therefore it would appear that Solomon was away 
from these cities at the time. 
XIII*. Another letter of his to the same Ephraim is 
addressed in Hebrew characters :— 
my im tober mow 393 Ip a 3D aN IAN AND apd 
a7 ye WS HWY INA OMAN 34) NIN 


This is signed as No. VIII above, and speaks of the 


writer as wip Wy3 avr. 
XIV +. With this may be compared the letter printed in 


1 T-S, 16, 275. 2 T-S. 20, 181. 5 T-S, 133 97. 

* T-S, 20, 102; other letters of Solomon b. Judah are one to the same 
Ephraim, in Hebrew, mentioned below (No. XXII, p. 729) ; also two, T-S, 
13 J 1159, 
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Dr. Schechter’s “Saadyana” (in this Review, vol. XIV, 
p- 481, No. XLII), which is from Solomon to the same 
Ephraim, although, owing to the fragmentary state of the 
beginning of the letter and the address on the verso, it has 
been assigned to a different writer and recipient. The 
address runs almost as No. XIII :— 


ndva3 303 ann ops 3 40 Pi3 1p") 43N AND ap 
[oadin mY} sana pawn WAM wp www 
[a]9 ye 
We may notice that the place of destination is omitted 
in the Hebrew address; also the lines of this latter address 
run straight across the fold in contrast to those of No. XIII. 
XV1, Another from the same to the same begins as both 
the foregoing :— 
p3 mw 9D Pp 39 43 YAN DMN 4) 4 pF a5 IB pd 
veee eo OSD IMY DE AY AdyoA 


This is sent by Solomon from Jerusalem by the hand of 
$3 own nd 32 Swan; he has received the ‘spn? which the 
brethren of Egypt have sent and also 29% zahobim by 
swan. They have asked him to take from the ‘3p 
20 zahobim for the debt which is upon them for the year. 
This is signed as No. VIII above. 


XVI. Solomon also addressed an Aramaic letter to 
AS 72 Ww about a certain way }32 AND and his two 
younger brothers nvm and pny’ and their portions. This 
is addressed in Arabic characters on the verso. In all, up 
to the present, fourteen letters of this Gaon are found in 
the Cambridge fragments, and doubtless others will be 
discovered as the work of cataloguing goes on. 

One document* may here be mentioned to add to his 
history; this is a deed executed in Jerusalem, A.M. 4805 
(=1045 A.D.), from a ‘sxnoyds vbw j2 awao and his wife 


1 T-S, 13 J 137. 2 This seems to mean “ image.’’ 
8 T-S, 20. 178. 47-8. 133 1, 
VOL. XIX. 3B 
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mxdabx podee na mds: to sana apy saya pny’, of which 
353 oy pa nw wo $n mydy is a witness, as also one 
Wana syysn jnon tx. 

The beginning of the direction in Nos. VI and VII, 
... wa dan, as given once by Solomon and once by 
his son Joseph, does not seem to occur elsewhere. 

XVII. A form that appears occasionally is found in 
the letter edited by M. J. Horovitz from the Frankfort 
Genizah fragments!, where the address runs :— 

Say py pina wpan pram ain Sean wp /p’x’a Se yey 
‘0’ N33 

While this is Hebrew, the letter, it will be seen, is 
in Arabic. 

Other examples are as follows :— 

XVIII *. A long direction hailing from Miniat Zifta‘:— 

IW wD Np NIA awndy syndy» 


Nmap meas * ay 22 San man nw pK 

373 OTIS MINA) DMWA Mwy OMIA WD OMT WY 
Hsin onaw MYM WD wn ww AA Ade IN 
4p pe WNT ID WI wo Nesp nda I 42 


St onan Sot xan amp paw xy TN 

XIX 3%, A letter addressed, like the last, to a Nagid, in 
fact the father of that Nagid :— 
ayn jo AN oO ” py 32 JNID 4A AD PIS Idk nad yy 

St myo +253 

This is sent by 5¢ ssyenn ps sana dy ya qann yen. 

No other forms of Aramaic directions beginning with 
a verb have as yet been noted. The rest to be mentioned 
seem to share, with Arabic addresses, an indifference as to 
beginning with or without a preposition. But they seem 
to be distinct from the Arabic in this, that they regularly 
mention the person before the place of destination. 


1 See Brody’s Zeitschrift fiir Hebr. Bibliographie, IV, 155. 
2 T-S. 32. 8 § T-S. 13 J 16" 
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XX1. The direction of a letter to the congregation at 
Malij runs thus :— ' 
pa) sw ona ad oawnn ydea sex ied wp ine 

pty on yd) 

The sender describes himself at the head of the letter as 
by Sw ms oma ax ame yo Sener 55 by ston wxn panbs 
vein ain pnds j2 Sie; he signs it also. 

The most frequent form in Aramaic is np ndya 9395 
++. 322) 10 either in full or contracted. 

XXI*. One letter bears the following direction in this 
style :— 

3 Syn ann pnd wa4 73 way 4 nevp nova aad 
an pn Ay Jaap ANAM AI AY 

DTN NWSI Www mow 
This is signed “23 yana ‘eden Sew. 

There are three letters, with the same formula, addressed 
to Ephraim b. Shemariya, spoken of above*; one from 
Solomon b. Judah runs thus:— 

XXIL* AasiA ay ana pats ann peN Aw pidd 

‘a7 yer yD way wEMP Moe Ady 

This mentions a debt of 19 zahobim which was owing 

from sand Aenm syd on Nw. 


XXIIL*. A very obliterated direction reads :— 
Sp.43 93... .. mde pois ann ome “i Sp ia 3b 
yom... [Asojy no 
and the writer seems to be a 5 HOY apy’ [}3]... 


1 T-S. 16. 134; Malij appears to have been a few miles from Miniat 
Zifta‘, on the east bank of what is now known as the Bahr Shibin; it was 
20 miles, according to Idrisi, from the point where this branch divided 
from that of Damietta. 


2 T-S. 16. 68, 
3 On »w5wr see Prof. Bacher in J. Q. R., vol. XV, pp. 82, 83. 
* Nos. XII to XV. 5 T-S. 133 154, ° T-S. 133 14°. 


3B2 
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XXIV1. The third to Ephraim gives :— 
np’ 93 mwPY jo “ann omaN 4D pi t30d 
rdp j0 3 nppy 4d 32 abyon 
The greeting of this letter is in Hebrew, but the matter 
in Hebrew-Arabic. 
Others of the same formula are :— 
XXV 2. 
yONa f3yWIN7 Sein "3 mw ap) 2) oe MVIVPNWIAN NWP... 
DINpnoD imei = [ap]y a4 9p 3345;37.,... 
a yw oye mr day..1d.. 66. 
This is a carefully written letter which contains a good 
many names, but is very fragmentary ; Daxp nn will be 
Cabes in Tunis. 


XXVI°%. 
may no nba pedm ay 4 nem ndya aad 
or. Syana 4) AD nemtp ndya a9 43 
(bs p]ny on aasin vba 
soNDd3D 


This mentions wwbsx syp 12% D»by, and is in Arabic, 
although the direction is Aramaic. 

XXVII‘4. The term “*pxnd3p” is also given in an inter- 
esting fragment of which no address is left, but which 
states that the writer saw ‘pxndipdx apy walking in the 
old cemetery ([? np |nydx saxpodn), mentioning also the 
mmm axa, [pape wx moby, and the pmxvds np; and 
the interest of the fragment is maintained by the verso, 
on which is another letter written by a nbn, apparently 
to NYwIn bye, whom he seems to call py’ pa n[w WN]. 
An ‘pxndiods 21 138 is spoken of in an Arabic letter, which 
also mentions Damietta and relates to journeys on the 
Nile® Sijilmasa is in Morocco, in the valley of the 


1 T-S. 133 13', 2 T-S, Ar. box 64° 
8 T-S, 133 13)% ‘ T-S, 13 J 13", 
5 T-S, 24. 78. 
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river Zis, south of the Atlas Mountains; it is said to 
be forty or forty-one days’ journey. from Misr, according 
to Idrisi. 

XXVIII}. To return: an Aramaic address runs as fol- 
lows :— 
pion ms | meayn sas yin andy a) 4p Sp da maa apd 
| mwa sow wow mdya taser | mn ame ae say 55 oy 
‘abo moe Sy Sen Say gender | ‘nya amen aaa wy yon 

| W3N¥D “DDN 1393 fina ANOwA AN | “won yer 

This occurs at the foot of the letter, which is poetical 
and Aramaic; it may have been intended for any Nagid, 
as the name nobw in the letter is filled in later, apparently 
over an erasure. The verso contains sacred poetry by the 
letter-writer. This address may be compared with the 
three beginning 1p, Nos. XIII-XV. 

XXIX 2 Another Aramaic letter to Ephraim, having the 
foot cut away with a possible signature, gives us :— 

sey pad meweana aN 3140 Sp 43 da wawM p> 
aha 3) eee bon sys ynoe") 93 33 43Nn7 

y2 0 
“aw being an Aramaic translation of Fustat °. 

XXX 4, A letter headed by the writer with his name, 
‘173 apy’ N2 Naw” we nwK', is addressed on the verso 
similarly to the last :— 

$3 pwn ayo 72 Dawn Andy som wp 
sy poe nena odin wyipa Srp sawn ppin 
‘a7 yer 

np" is perhaps Rife (or Rifa) near Siut in Upper Egypt. 

An exceptional form, beginning with greeting, is to be 
found in the Aramaic address to the oft-mentioned Ephraim 
b. Shemariya, here quoted :— 


1T-S. 137 161. 2 T-S. 133 17'. 
3 See Bacher, J. 9. B., XV, p. 87. 4 T-S, 12, 16, 
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XXXI1 
4) 302 ant DMS 35) 40 Sp a NID AD p> ordbwm Onn 


XXXII?. One letter has the following :— 
nbandy p,..2 mdys. xwan vdynn prasad 
eed 499 S57 yA OD A PT TTS 
This contains a narrative of the proceedings of a certain 
Rabbi Joseph Ganim who came into the npian n3 of the 
writer’s town on the feast of Succoth, and said, “ Come, let 
us go and see how you take care of the holy things” ; his 
son O29 oY 4 j ndox say pwdx is also mentioned. 


XXXIII*, A favourite beginning is this :— 


Iw nwo mma wan ww pid nA 
Sy 92 jnon 43 nbyen sann jnon 
bf mbynn jnon $3 Ponn non moby 


XXXIV *. sein pas 2 33097 Awa RDA Ay 414 NINA 
syyp Sos3 mony ponds ayo Sb nds 
This letter, which mentions Rabbi Saadiah, was also 
addressed in Arabic, ... ss» je, but most has gone. 
XXXV°. [on naN] 8235) NID Nesp nya a> nn 
[72]... navn nbwo sayo 522 syn 
vee T2937 ppm moby soa se 
This is possibly written by joxno pdynds j2 nmap; it has 
a long Aramaic exordium, the letter proper being Arabic. 
Variations of this form occur as follows :— 


XXXVI°, 
ySy. IN ANAN May nA my 
sa idyx taza wy bapamy weawm 
92027 jpn ANAK NII NID Nevp nd 
wonn mo Seen myn ow avn spn Syxn 


MINI AYyIIwA jn ww I2,..5 MIO II S59 


1 T-S, 133 18'. 2 T-S, 28. 10. 3 T-S. 13 J 18°, 
* T-S; 24. 67. 5 T-S, 16. a50. 6 T-S, 133 15% 
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This seems to be the style of a certain pny’ }2 adn from 
whom another letter, to 5xvow ‘3973 pny’, is addressed much 
in the same fashion}. 

An epistle, sent by Amram b. Isaac to Halfon hal-Levi 


the Cohathite, is addressed :— 


XXXVII2. 

nesp nda a9 MANEN nop» nn Aayn 
son m9 sw pam) pana ‘napa nbn padn jan ja 
2 DIY NIT Fp 42 NID pI Ny DOW NWT TID 
$3 pny jn jpn nda Seana 2a) 


mnnty asiad wir mys onn 


where nnyn is the equivalent of s,s, of which other 
examples are given below *. This letter contains the wish— 


prensa maior an nx andy amp) abn sppay paar D3 pan 


Of letters to congregations, one has already been given * ; 
another direction, to the Alexandrian synagogue, runs :— 


XXXVIIT5. 
porvtx nw... T0 nex Na wx wpm Srpn by 
‘pin spon pano Sy oy oy 


This letter begins :— 
psp aden Sx qropn jew 8a. TI wera Srpm wn bx 
666393 me 93,.. pn aby sv any Sp 35 wena own 
It is interesting to see that the congregation at Fustat 
should call Alexandria near the Holy City. 


XXXIX°, A letter from the congregation at Ramleh, 
evidently in great distress, to that at Fustat begins with 
the following adaptation of Job xix. 21: 1nX DNS 19M WN 
123 my W > & ma; it is only a fragment, but the direction 
is preserved :— 


mbna nabyn non onns py. sex oy na ined 

‘Ns IPNIIN 1” xy way AM Ne ow 
1 T-S. 133 151% 2 T-S. 13 J 156 5 See p. 740. 
* See No. XX, p. 729. 5 T-S. 135 14%, ®° T-S. 133 77. 
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XL". The next is to the community of Cabes concerning 
some mbxw they had asked of the Gaon; it appears to 
come from [n*Jo) 13 apy’ by the hand of [m]a 43 ons, 
and begins: paxp nea on on ovtntnn asd; there 
is no address, the letter filling both sides of the vellum ; the 
need for a direction would again be done away with by its 
being entrusted to a known bearer. 

Letters that have no direction on the outside are gene- 
rally Aramaic; the following are some specimens :— 

XLI2, One from 33 pm ax ‘22 AND dy to MT and J39, 
sons of »5 pony, letting them know he was in great distress, 
some one having sworn falsely against him; he had there- 
fore fled from the house of bondage into Egypt, where he 
expected to find the -w (their father Amram ?); it is with 
him now as is written (Isa. xvii. 4), “And the glory of 
Jacob shall wax thin,” &. 

XLII*. Another instance is a letter which begins by 
quoting Ps. exix. 165. It is signed by Sxmw 72 35m apy 
yaa) 397 oAaN 73 357 and is to ty 1K ye (+): AND, 
the Jewish name being left out. It would seem to be 
written for Jacob by ascribe whose name would be Shelomoh 
or some other beginning with w, for the ends of lines are 
filled in with that letter; the folding of this is the same as 
for one addressed. 

XLII *. The next specimen is a poetical epistle of which 
most is in Aramaic, while the message is in Arabic; it is 
headed by the composer, 33 sworn TT 72 NwIT Nor, and 
is written to jNDF pny’ 13 AYA AD ANDO NENA WAI ANTIN 
$3 npn; this has been folded in the usual way. 

XLIV >. A further example, an exception to the general 
rule, is to be found in a letter from mt ‘92 wbx to 
sann jaan 4, which is without address, but in Arabic. 


To pass on to the pure Arabic address: of most of the 
forms of these there are exact parallels in Arabic and 


1 T-S, 16. 62, 2 T-S, 13 J 1374 8 T-S. 133 15". 
* T-S, 13 J 1514, 5 T-S, 13 J 16°, 
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Hebrew script. They may begin with preposition or verb, 
may be directed to the person first, or the town, and may 
dispense with all preliminaries except a title (as our own 
English addresses, contrasted with the German An Herrn). 


XLV1. A letter written to a brother, possibly from 
Damietta :— 


wp dxya oon mamapNds sana sayy di Sy 
52 bypim syd sow jaan pana path wan [nd] bx xnxon 
bn Syons Sn $n Ab St ona dyona as 93 
soNnaTdN AM |aNy) ANNSD ot) TN[pa]nddy ox 


For the term m732DN8 7an see also No. LXXXVII. 

With the person’s name coming first in the address are 
the following :— 

XLVI?. 


Gall Bro wl pl ye... eo vy! she cas yl gol sgh 
vee al LS Gt blend! 


XLVIT8, 
dllewill ... shears Sls or glo yr iw del ol geil dh 
sloge ail... all LS gl sje lol nade all SILI lew 


The letter is written in rough Hebrew characters inside, 
and comes from Damascus. Its date may be about 1060 4.D., 
as a document of that date at Fustat contains the signature 
of the addressee 33 m yw" 13 T 93 ADI *. 

XLVIII*. Another letter to him is addressed :— 


cere eeeeecere Ms yl aol dye 


all ls yl blend Lew Ep dgld Er Hoag? 
One of the more favourite forms is the following :— 


XLIX °. 
53 Dw j3 FINN jp 33 pa 73 oxana wry ase ndyny yd 
nds aw ise oxppe 5s Sy) antayor mondo ostey apa adts Syox 


1 T-S, 133 131% 27T-S. 103 5" 8 T-S. 133 17°, 
* T-S, 28. 7. 5 T-S. 130 155 ° T-S. 13317. 
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LY ashe or del oe ed op G8 oe tl Gye Wie 
all Ls yl blew &e. . 2. all SLI yall 
LI, A good deal of Naharai ben Nissim’s correspondence 
has been preserved: one letter to him from his friend wx'y 
$3 mpry }32 is addressed both in Hebrew and Arabic script, 
nearly as those above, with the addition in the Arabic 
ld aziz. Naharai’s date is about 1050 4.D., for he is one 
of the witnesses to a marriage contract of that year at 
Fustat ® between 33 snbnn pny’ 3 panax and na tbs np 
Moon. 
LII*. Another letter addressed to him in both Hebrew 
and Arabic script reads as follows :— 


pxpondsa $3 maya Sane po “ya pro ya tna wy sas dir syd 


abby ww pe ; ATMNM) ANNOY? OTN MNpI ndde Saws 


giving more in the Arabic :— 


oll ped op LE Ce ol GIy 9 het 

Liend) yhl gle op lel ye &e. all Jlbl 
BO WP pe dw Ww? ys 

The writer has found taxation too heavy, and begs for 

money from Naharai or from Abraham (the bridegroom in 

the marriage contract just mentioned): it seems likely that 
the letter comes from Ramleh. 


LITI5. Another to the same Naharai addressed only in 
Hebrew script begins "xd “Dd and agrees with No. XLIX 
above, the name of the sender being lost. Others refer to 
flax and other commodities shipped to him®; and a letter 
from him also occurs addressed :— 


LIV’. ,..72 NIM ATINY $5 Snow pa myer 9 andy rare oda 


Other specimens of this popular form of address may be 
found in a business letter that appears to hail from al- 


1 7-S. 13 J 167, 27-8. 133 134, 

3 T-S. 20. 7. * T-S, 13 J 1418, 

5 T-S. 13 3 17%, 6 See T-S. 13 J 135, 14°, 15*, 15, 16'%, 17'8, 10 5, 
7 T-S, 133 14%, 
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Mahadiyeh, and speaks of pepper and great quantities of 
flax, and several vessels and boats; this is addressed :— 
LV}. 
D3 pa pI "Dw 72 HOW po 93 Seyoos 73 mye Fabs rae wedi ed 
ANAND) ANONdD ONIN) ANI ndON drow 
This also mentions R. Naharai. 
LVI*. Another has apparently some confusion as to the 
writer, for it gives :— 
33m qa ypox yD ton jn PF dy pa HOW spy ray whiny “wD 
&e. nddx Seow 
while in the Arabic the letter is ascribed to Naharai :— 
eed or UB ye lil Mle 2 Cie? Gin ol UI yey Giew 
ail > yl ge &e. ILI 
yye being Tyre, for which city the letter is destined. 
Joseph al-Fasi also sends back to Naharai :— 
LVII°. 
sonnds ‘2 °Sy pa oY i 33. YD) ya EAD Ym tan wdwr PD 
m3 &e. mepa nbd Seow 
He is very possibly the father of the great Isaac al-Fasi, 
who went into Spain in 1088, a few years after the period 
of these letters. It will be noticed that this last letter is 
earlier than many of the others, 3} being appended to mp3, 
while it is }j in most. 
LVIII*. One of the most interesting addresses among 
Naharai’s correspondence is as follows :— 
D3 apy wa nw jo mapa abby Seow env ax ero to 
ey x= ail Loo! a TIYNN ONIN) 
mindy dds: $3 orp ya wan 
while on the next fold, bottom upwards to this, is :— 


ger voit (st s* 3 YG SI ALM aa Je 


cos wes sl all Jib! (nual! 
1 T-S, 16. 163. 2 T-S. 13 J 16% 
§ T-S. 133 317% *TS. 13317% 
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The Hartu’l-Ma’arij (Street of the Steps) at Fustat will 
be found noticed on p. 17 of vol. XVIII of this Revirw. 
Another letter between the same persons seems to have 
been directed in a like manner, but is much rubbed}. 

LIX 2. Another letter to Naharai is the following :— 

33 ewan ya 33 ima pa Sane io DYD) #2 ND YAY aN DD aNd 
ae ANDY ANN Day ANps bos Seow 
ll Cyglie op thd get oe Gh ot pad 2 GLH oem? yt! Grong SI 
«a6 poly sb all JULI wool 
LX °, Returning to the form din) “'D, we have :— 
nan 33 mby ya pa 83 *ow 73 pha pmo vase edi “1D 
&c. mNpa ndds Sor 

LXI+*. The name j173 also occurs in the next example as 
the name of a perfumer in Fustat, to whose shop the letter 
is directed :— 

vee BE Lye J oly ee pee coll Goeed 

3 [pos] blend &e. sla atl JIL 

shesll usp y% 

LXII°. The following seems to be a somewhat uncommon 
form :— : 
nyo pxpop Sy) Sends jo ya pasty ont Sands... srr ae vx 

nboy nw js mayor nD 33 ANINYoY AMD mdyr pry md$x 

55 Sou MY... 00 eeeee 
LXIII®, A short note :— 


mds now 3) dm vy raw 
me sid ADV 72 apy 
LXIV’. 
NOD JIN OMS ID mbes See naa ras vy ptydse veda saw 
33 AMY AXP. 
55 sy jane pnw 
1 T-S, 13 J 135, 2 T-S, 133 16. 
5 T-S. 13 J 18% * T-S. 13 J 13”. 5 Arabic box 64%. 


® Ibid., 647. 7 Ibid., 64%. 
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This is also addressed in Arabic :— 
sll ule ppl Gleal Jl Je 
LXV. The following are similar to Nos. LVIII and 
LIX :— 
}3 PMy’ 43 DID 1D pryds mp dds Seow pnyy vas py voNd 
may dx nD) my addy: 33 vanads towt 72 DATIIN 
No. V, above, is addressed to the same person. 
LXVI2. 
33. pny’ 73 exnad jo mxps mbox Sox ven tp apy tod 
nan) MIN mmy 
yon my adds 35 wot y2 HOY 
We find examples of address in Arabic without a pre- 
position, besides Nos. LIV, LVI-LVIII, and LX above, as 
follows :— 


LXVIT3. 
swan v2 Sap mans ovn a ip jonds 1x puds oxdio 
Din) 73 mnastn ary ontar mp vddse Seo 

3 “ye 


LXVIII +. In Arabic script we have this parallel :— 
He or ty tly aba ule Gall Gol get Gye 
ee ALS | blewall &e. all Slbl (4) ned Gund Ep 
where (45 =O"n and Anoinn has an equivalent in (?) 4... 
LXIX°. 
mbyp soxen noida yo Sb mdse van Senabs obs: Sands xbinds 
wdyndss 138 


LXX °®. anny pana myn Sgnbre vase Sands pbs dt 
sana moby meoy? osetey ANps m5 Snow 
33 oN 
LXXI7. (The left side ay xe ods sands Sands: qr 
of this is lost.) 1 MODs See 55 wevdes 12 yD 13N 
1 Thid., 641. 2 Ibid., 64% 2 TS. 135 17° 
‘TS, 13314), 5 T.S, 133 13% 
6 T-S, 13 J 157. 7 T-S. 13 J 177 
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LXXII'. The following begins with the somewhat 
uncommon epithet ‘2%, as Nos. LXII-LXIV, but without 


preposition :— 
moypn saxwrinexds aya mba or sapdb ran... to ay 
11 53 ndds aw ie aya &c. NPS Seow Say 73 apy’ 73 


A favourite mode of address is also “to the presence 
of” or “the presence of” a person, especially used to high 
officials :— 

To a Nagid, where the letter itself begins with eighteen 
lines or so of quotations from Proverbs, Psalms, &c., the 
address runs :— 


LXXIII 2. 
nanos amay Sata many sey mbdos ry mdixds moiynd 
po) 3 Aye xantayo md$x nan smoxm my 
maprposs Hw svonn nndy a 4p sviny 55 xnao 
7,.58 DNII2 pin abaw sp nemp ndya na> 73 
AIyIN 73997 
Again to a Nagid :— 
LXXIV 3. 
pos gay 2 2 OWA Ww Ay Ip PIS IT AyNd 


maa S31 7 DY 
The letter is in Arabic, and Meborach bar Saadia is the 
Nagid; it will be seen that only two words of the address 
are Arabic, mynd and nay. 
The following addressed to a Haber may be com- 
pared with the Aramaic address to the Haber Nathan, 
No. XXXIII :— 


" LXXV+4. 
or bee Slee tage gall ol JUL bl GI, pce 
s+ oll op pay laze Use dle alll olo pore 


The greeting of this is in Hebrew to amnana abynn sana Sy 


while the letter itself is in Arabic characters. 


17-S, 133 17". 2 T-S, 13 J 13”. 
5 T-S. 13 J 1414, * T-S. 13 J 13%. 
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A very interesting letter, from the fulness of its direc- 
tion and from the contents, is the following :— 


LXXxVI}. dew oil Jl il SVye sydm 
1+ thats Sls pied! sre Jule 
Bo yy? ey! les alll Un 


(1 a)eall 5ye yoo dollend’ Jun 


The writer wishes that Nathaniel may be blessed at the 
m1on an, and quotes Amos ix. 11; he also asks him to pay 
five dinars to his neighbour ‘ndpyxn syn yond ‘ax pwn. 
The letter is sent from Askelon in 1112 A. D. 


LXXVII2. In one instance the names of the senders are 


placed first :— 
“ONY WD SN 7D yonds 12x ox SyD 1D 
moy 32 mpty ndyan mpgs ods jax pede vs 
monypdss “Sse pew ja $5 y3 my 72 
mode Nw 


LXXVIII°. A letter addressed to a pb" does not mention 
his name, while the form is more like that with which the 
text of letters begins :— 

wemainsaSy omen ndos nahi ndaxds ansyn say 

The writer speaks of the congregation at Miniat Zifta’. 

LXXIX‘*. Another of the same kind is the following :— 

xaadon mands moxpds: aaynds say 
spurnnds jonbs iN smy adds wow mpd 

LXXX‘°. The following address gives in Arabic characters 
perhaps the most usual beginning with a verb :— 

D3 mw pa oeads mde prnwnde moe TNT NOTIN ONT DD DN 
yo 7025 vbds nna proved: mpnoo 3NDID 72 P3 AWD j2 
ed mye apy ax “yp Sypny | paw &e. mdb Sure 
prurds | rede eye ee bye LG Qed Je 
all Lo yl bleaill Lew o» 
1 T-S. 13 J 13°. 2 T-S, 13 317% 
3 T-S. 13 J 16% * T-S, 13 J 13", 5 T-S. 16. 179. 
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Other forms with the verb J.) are as follows :— 
LXXXI1. Sxop y2 nana jo man ayn edo oy by: 
v3 §3 pmo Ayer 73 
LXXXII2, + ¢ + p33 93 non pry say poadse wer dy ode Sys 
Thy Moe pam pon Sswmn pein asa apy 
J) jMDn HOV 33 nan nd ANd 7D 
And with the place first :—- 
LXXXIII%, saxon yep max yo oadds sawn ayo obs Sy 


PNT MINON YNID ISN ods JAN 328 
mov BD ody» ino tds 
monde 
LXXXIV‘. bd qy2 12K pwd odo» avy ody Sy 


$3 nods jax ja 
LXXXV°. 
pet pl nore BE; pyssalell emer fl pow tt Jer 
+ Bary dew gh op ypate gh Hef cys plalll deol! Jol! ana! 
This and the following, it will be noticed, have more 
definiteness in the direction than most other examples 
given; the Synagogue of the Palestinians was in Qasr 
ash-Sham‘, as was noted in vol. XV of this REVIEW, 
pp. 21, 22, where the vicinity of the Zuqaq Khabisah is 
spoken of. 
LXXXVI° In four lines :— 
Gol pei Ll | all lolem poo Jao 
all sory ola | gall pl 2 edt pl J 
Some begin with simply “yy ‘x :— 


LXXXVII". 
sox moa.ONdN an 1D si AW A Ip sa aady ayy soy 


soya stydy ‘noxwe adyen 537 jpn snaw 4) 4 Sp 43 39 93 537 


9p 133 ‘A padn Sy Aa yaa) oonn 
17T-§, 133 13%, 2 T-S. 13 J 185. 
3 T-S. 13 J 16": see also No, LVIII. * T-S. 13 J 13" 
5 T-S. 13 J 13”. * Arabic box (unnumbered at present). 


7 T-S. 13J 13”. 
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LXXXVIII1. Nps j2 Tobe ya pwd ndwor syn “dx 
wads: Sypp 72 nisds yaxd modo» 
One of which is in both scripts :— 
LXXXIX* yobs Syannbdy aymods xbinds x odo’ ayn... 
wvtby Sands pods adobe td) nsiads yan py ads 
myo mows Anoxdp nowt own Ss jase nabs vax pu Sdaby 
capa... colFull coil ot Sata el YM I ple jae sade 
= ei whe eel yt geil ld) Jedcll .... 0. VMI a! 
+ Bde lel suodle Guels wilt y oats 
Another has no preposition before the name of the 
place :-— 
XC maven says 32. ndyobs: mnads 12 pwede ods DN 
Two letters addressed in Arabic to congregations may 
close the examples. The first is from the Rabbanim of 
Ramleh to their brethren at Fustat, and reads :— 
xXCI‘. 
sledb cadcall adh Jl edigel pole all Jbl ood paso! ibd... 
» al Lo yt blend! sees 
XCII>. The other, almost lost, containing a responsum 
on intermarriage :— 
blewdl wees gy rey! Sum Ladge® 9 Lilo 
ae ly ali ail JULI 


It is hoped that these somewhat numerous examples may 
assist in the reading of what is very frequently in some way 
defective, or written in a very crabbed “ Currentschrift.’ 

Ernest JAMES WorMAN., 


1 T-S. Maim. Box ”}. 2 T-S. 20. 135. 3 T-S. Maim. Box *, 
* T-S. 20. 19. 5 T-S. 135 14%. 
VOL, XIX. 3c 
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HEBREW INCUNABULA IN CAMBRIDGE. 


THE two latest writers on the subject of Hebrew . 
Incunabula, Dr. Joseph Jacobs (Jewish Encyclopedia, 
vol. VI) and Dr. A. Freimann (Centralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen, vol. XIX, 1902), make no allusion to the existence 
of any copies in the Cambridge libraries. This is due, no 
doubt, to the fact that no list has as yet been made of the 
Cambridge Incunabula. This neglect is very much to be 
regretted. For, although Cambridge cannot boast of any 
unique or hitherto unknown fifteenth-century Hebrew 
book (unless such lurk among the printed fragments of the 
Geniza), many of the copies here are in perfect state of 
preservation. This fact may help the bibliographer to 
correct the usually infallible Steinschneider in one or two 
places, and also to solve a few doubts which arose from 
the imperfect condition of his copies. 

The various Cambridge libraries possess no less than 
thirty-five Incunabula, of which thirteen are duplicates. 
They are located as follows: University Library, 19; 
Mr, Aldis Wright, of Trinity College, 11; Robertson Smith 
Library, Christ’s College, 2 ; Trinity College, Clare College, 
and St. John’s College, one each. I have to express my 
sincerest thanks to Mr. Aldis Wright for his kindness in 
placing his valuable collection at my disposal, and for the 
help he rendered by looking through the old Hebrew books 
of the Trinity Library for me. 

I have adopted the numbering of Dr. Jacobs’ list in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia. Unless otherwise stated, the copy 
here described is complete at beginning and end. The 
Eton Library, it would seem, also possesses at least three 
Hebrew Incunabula ; for somebody has notified the fact in 
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the copy of Steinschneider’s Catalogue in the University 
Library. They are: Proverbs, with the commentary of 
Immanuel b. Solomon, 1486 [no. 39], and the Hagiographa 
with commentary, 1486 [no. 43], including Psalms with 
Kimhi, 1487 [no. 46]. For the latter, see also Ginsburg, 
Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, p. 814. 


[6] pSan with Kimhi’s Commentary. Finished 2oth Elul, 
5237 =Aug. 29,1477. The printers were 3751) ON A) AD ADD 
MpI MPI. Jacobs and Ginsburg (Introd., p. 781) understand the 
last word to mean “of Ventura,” following St., no. 1. But they have 
overlooked the fact that Steinschneider himself corrected it in his 
Corrigenda to ‘“‘Montro.” With regard to the word 73), Stein- 
schneider (col. 2861) writes: “Nos 73) ‘et Neria,’ suspicati sumus, 
sed recte G. Polak mihi ante annos observavit legendum esse 
M3) ‘et filius eius,’ litt. 3 et 2 enim in vetere illo charactere 
valde similes sunt.” But in the copy before me the 3 is per- 
fectly distinct, and cannot be read as anything else. The place 
where it was printed is not given; Ginsburg assigns it to Bologna. 
The first page is missing, and it commences at Ps.i.6. The numerous 
passages dealing with Christological interpretations have been heavily 
obliterated. Censors’ names: Dominico (not Domenico, as in Jew. 
Encyc., III, 652) Irosolymitano, 1595; Alessandro Scipione. The fly- 
leaf contains a list of birth-entries, dating from the sixteenth century. 
The poem prefixed to the colophon states that the edition consisted 
of 300 copies. [Univ. Lib.] 


[8] Joseph b. Gorion, History of the Jews. Printed by Abraham 
Conat at Mantua. Undated; St., col. 1559, places it between 1476 
and 1479. The colophon merely states that the book was finished 
on the 4gth day of the Sephira. The book has the following 
heading :— 

won 9 en Dw 


wand j3 spo Snix 


Both sides of the fly-leaf contain lists of books, chiefly Bibles 
Siddurim, and Mahzorim. Against each entry a letter (8, 3, or 1— 
never higher) is placed, probably denoting the number of copies. 
The fly-leaf further bears the name of the owner: JON ‘JN ‘BDI f'9P 
j737, who has added the wise precaution Sy wow DIN aIn>° pdryd 
mad. [Univ. Lib.] 


302 
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[11] Levi b. Gershon. Commentary on the Pentateuch. Printed 
at Mantua by Abraham Conat and Abraham Yedidya ha-Ezrabi of 
Cologne. Undated: St., col. 1611, gives ante 1480. Censors’ names: 
Dominico Irosolymitano, 1592 ; Fra Luigi, 1597. [Univ. Lib.] 

Another copy; imperfect. Begins at Gen. i. 20 and ends in the 
middle of D'A¥3. [Trinity.] 

[14] MAAN PLD DYN by Moses b. Nahman. Colo- 
phon missing. The book is, however, undated, and St., col. 1960, no. 48, 
places it before 1480. It was printed probably at Rome. Censor's 
name: Giovanni Dominico Carretto, 1628. [Robertson Smith.] 


[25] Pentateuch with Onkelos and Rashi. Printed at Bologna, 
and finished on Friday, 5th of Adar I, 5242 = Jan. 26, 1482. The 
printing was carried out under the superintendence of Abraham b. 
Hayyim di Tintori, at the expense of Joseph Caravita (7017?) 
St., no, 2, puts a query against the name; but it is quite distinct in 
this copy. It is finely printed on vellum, and the text has vowel 
points and accents. Censors’ names: Luigi da Bologna, 1602 ; 
Girolamo da Durallano, 1641. [Univ. Lib.] 

Another copy, of which three leaves are missing. [W. A. Wright.] 

[37] Former Prophets with Kimhi’s Commentary. Printed at 
“Soncino in the province of Lombardy, which is under the govern- 
ment of the mighty Duke of Milan,” and finished the 6th of 
Marheshwan, 5246 = Oct. 15, 1485. Text is unvocalized. The first 
seven leaves are missing, and the copy begins at Joshua viii. 5. 
A former owner of the book has marked the Haftaroth in the margin. 
It is noteworthy that the sections used in his time are quite different 
from those now in use. Thus, Joshua viii. 30 (marked as the beginning 
of chap. ix by the same writer) is given as the Haftarah for N13 ‘3; 
ib. xix. 51 for ‘YD; ib. xxiv. 1 for O'382. The other three which are 
marked agree with the existing arrangement; viz. 1 Sam. xv, 3? ‘BN: 
ib. xxi, WIN IND ‘BN; 2 Sam. vi, Mw “aN. It is also remarkable 
that none of the other twenty-three Haftaroth which, according to 
our system, occur in the D°J}WN7 OXI), are marked in this copy. 
As far as the text is concerned, it is worth noting that in 1 Kingsi. 38 
the reading is }\N) Oy which has been altered in the margin to 5y ; 
and in 2 Kings vii. 7, the reading DOWD) Sy 19 has been corrected to 
Sx. Censors’ names: Laurentius Frangellus, 1575; Giovanni Dominico 
Vistorini, 1609. [Rob. Smith.] 

Another copy bound together with the Latter Prophets. Imperfect; 
commences at Joshua i. 17. [Univ. Lib.] 


Another copy. [W. A. W.] 
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[39] Proverbs with commentary of Immanuel b. Solomon. 
(The Preface wrongly gives b. Jacob.) Printed at Naples by Hayyim 
b. Isaac ha-Levi Ashkenazi. Undated; but St., col. 162, no. 1066, 
assigns it to 1486. [Univ. Lib.] 


Another copy, bound together with the rest of the Hagiographa. 
See below. [W. A. W.] 


[40] Latter Prophets with Kimhi’s Commentary, 1486. Bound 
together with the Former Prophets. The whole of Malachi is missing. 
Many Haftaroth have been marked in the margin. The majority 
correspond with the arrangement now in use, but the following differ : 
Jer. vi. 16 is given as the Haftarah for ‘yD, and Ezek. xx. 2 for 
nv “ANN (Sefardic usage). It is also noteworthy that Jer. i is 
marked thus, DY70 3AM. Mow Ad ‘pA. [Univ. Lib.] 


Another copy. From Mal. iii. 17 to the end (one leaf) is 
missing, but has been added with the commentary in manuscript. 
[Univ. Lib.] 


Another copy. Censor’s name: Camillo Jagel, 161?. [W. A. W.] 


Another copy. The following passages are missing: Zech. x. 8- 
xiii. 4; ib. xiv. 7 to end of the book; Mal. i. 14 to end of the book. 
[W. A. W.] 


[43] The Hagiographa with various commentaries. The 
colophon is appended to Chronicles. Unfortunately, however, no 
copy in Cambridge is complete at the end. I therefore avail myself 
of the transcription of the colophon in Ginsburg (op. cit., p. 812). It 
was printed at Naples by Samuel b. Samuel of Rome. The date is 
given as the gth of the month D'IN'N, i. e. Tishri (not Marheshwan as 
St., no. 5). 5247=Sept. 8, 1486. It contains (a) Job with the Com- 
mentary of Levi b. Gershon ; (b) Canticles with Rashi; (c) Ecclesiastes 
with Rashi; (d) Lamentations with Joseph Karo; (e) Ruth with 
Rashi; (f) Esther (called nb) with Rashi; (g) Daniel with Rashi ; 
(h) Ezra (including Nehemiah) with Rashi. The books of Chronicles 
are missing. [Univ. Lib.] 

Another copy; Chronicles missing. [Univ. Lib.] 


Another copy, containing also Psalms with Kimhi (see below), 
and Proverbs with the commentary of Immanuel b. Solomon (see 
no. 39 above). Chronicles missing. Censors’ names: Pietro de 
Fiones, 1622 ; Antonio di Medicis, 162?. [W. A. W.] 


[46] Psalms with Kimhi. Printed at Naples by Joseph b. Jacob 
Ashkenazi and corrected by Jacob Baruch b. Judah Landa (725), who 
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styles himself 1x3 ND ANY WwnzA WIw'X. Finished on 4th Nisan, 
5247=March 28, 1487. Ginsburg (op. cit., p. 809) gives the date 
by a misprint as 1476. [Univ. Lib.] 


Another copy. Imperfect at the beginning. Commences at iv. 4. 
Ps, vii. 11-ix. 1 is missing. [W. A. W.] 


[59] MAN WIM, by Moses b. Nahman. Printed in Lisbon, 
swyox (sic) JI NIV 27 IN MII. Finished in Ab, 5249 = 
July, 1489. Two pages of N¥” are missing, but have been added in 
manuscript. [Clare.] 


Another copy. Censors’ names: Giovanni Dominico Carretto, 
1628; Dominico Irosolymitano. [Univ. Lib.] 


Another copy in two volumes. Last three pages, containing the 
colophon, Nahmanides’ prayer, and his letter to his son, are wanting. 
[Univ. Lib.] 


[61] yn JaN by Kalonymos b. Kalonymos. Colophon is 
missing. But it is bound together with no. 62, and is printed 
with the same type. It will therefore be the 1489 edition, printed at 
Naples. See St., col. 1578 f. [Univ. Lib.] 


[62] masbn PAIN by Bahya ibn Pakuda. Printed by Joseph 
Ashkenazi, corrected by Solomon b. Perez, and finished on Hannukah, 
5250 (13) = Nov., 1489. The place of printing is not given, but 
according to St., col. 780, it is Naples. [Univ. Lib.] 


[72] FFM LVS py Moses b. Nahman. Finished on Friday, 
13th day of Tammuz, 5250 = July 2, 1490. The place of printing 
is not given, but St., col. 1961, assigns it to Naples. The title on the 
cover of the book wrongly attributes the commentary to Rashi. 
[St. John’s. ] 


[75] "7pPN Own by Isaac ibn Sahula, with illustrations. 
Printed 1490-1 at Soncino, see St., col.1151. Very imperfect, both at 
beginning and end, [Univ. Lib.] 


(76] Bible in two vols., with vowel points and accents. It has no 
colophon, but is assigned to about 1491 by St., col. 155, no. 1006, and 
Ginsburg, p. 847. It is further certain that it was printed at Naples 
by Joshua Solomon Soncino. Vol. I contains mand nna, Penta- 
teuch, Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Esther (bearing the title 
vIwnN), Joshua, Samuel, Kings. Vol. II contains Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
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Ezekiel, "Wy ‘MN, Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Ezra (including 
Nehemiah), and Chronicles. [W. A. W.] 


[79] Pentateuch with Onkelos and Rashi. The text is vocalized 
and has accents. Printed by R. Eliezer at Lisbon, and finished in . 
Ab, 5251 = July-Aug., 1491. At the end of Exodus are appended 
a few passages from Genesis and Exodus in an Aramaic paraphrase, 
some of which are identical with the so-called Jerusalem Targum. 
Iam indebted to Mr. Aldis Wright for the following list of missing 
passages :—Gen. iv. 4-viii. 15 (8 leaves); ix. 5-20; xii. 1-12; xxvii. 
20-32; xliv. 26-xlvi. 30 (4 leaves); Lev. xiv. 52~-xv. 12; xvi. 4-16; 
Num. xxii. 21-32; xxv. 16-xxvi. 13; Deut. xxxii. 18-end. [W. A. W.] 


[82] Proverbs with commentary °3) 7 of David b. Yahya. 
From xxviii, 21a is missing. According to St., col. 162, no. 1067, it 
was printed at Lisbon in 1492. [Univ. Lib.] 


[83] Isaiah and Jeremiah with Kimhi. Printed in 1492 at 
Lisbon by R. Eliezer. The colophon is remarkable for its brevity 
and simplicity: 82 nIw3 side “nn aa ANIwNI (sic) 3N33 
sayy ped Ana N32. The text has vowel points and musical 
signs. First page is missing, and it commences at Isa.i. 7b. The 
Haftaroth occurring in these books have been noted in the margin. 
[Univ. Lib.] 


[86] Mishna with commentary of Maimonides, in six vols. 
In vol. I, the first eight chapters of M133 are wanting. At the end 
of vol. II is a note by the translator (P'’NY27), in which he enumerates 
the essential qualifications of a translator. At the end of vol. III is 
a letter from ‘ND3Y 3Py’ “9 to NIN f3 nnaby ’s with the reply of the 
latter. The colophon is at the end of vol. V. It was finished on 
Tuesday, 11th Iyyar, 5252 = May 8, 1492, ‘“‘in the reign of Don 
Ferdinand.” [Univ. Lib.] 


[87] Commentary of Bahya b. Asher on the Pentateuch. 
Printed at Naples, and finished 8th Tammuz, 5252 = July 3, 1492. 
Only the last page of the preface remains. Several leaves are 
missing from the middle of }37N&) to the middle of AX. Prefixed 
to the colophon is a poem in praise of the book. It opens with 
a play on Bahya’s name: "NI a nddax. It consists of fifteen lines, 
forming the acrostic pin ‘nay mady 2K (St., col. 778 pin’ ND). 
The fifth line contains the printer’s name: dun x ja moby sae 
snbyn 59a yn wwew pap “aM. In the colophon itself the name 
is given as ‘NDI BNI pap “3 mde. Among those who assisted in 
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the printing, St. gives the name PND APy’. This should be corrected 
to }PND 3py’. [W. A. W.] 


[94] Hebrew Bible, printed at Brescia in 1494. I was unable to 
see the copy, since it had been lent to Dr. Ginsburg. But Mr. Aldis 
Wright informs me that the copy is perfect, except for a few leaves 
which have been added in manuscript. This is the edition Luther is 
said to have used in making his translation. (Ginsburg, p. 880.) 
[W. A. W.] 

A, COHEN. 
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THE POLITICAL RIGHTS OF ENGLISH 
JEWS. 


II. 


TuE history of the admission of the Jews to Parliament is 
so well known and has received so much attention from the 
writers on constitutiona] history and constitutional law 
that it will be sufficient to indicate here its main outlines. 
Immediately after the passage of the Catholic Relief Act, 
1829, efforts were made in Parliament for the complete 
emancipation of the Jews from all civil and political 
disabilities. The leader of the movement was Mr. Robert 
Grant, who, on April 5, 1830, introduced into the House of 
Commons a Bill “to repeal the civil disabilities affecting 
British born subjects professing the Jewish religion.” 
Leave to bring in the Bill was granted by a majority of 
18, and when it came up for second reading it was thrown 
out by a majority of 631. This was before the Reform 
Act of 1832. Mr. Grant reintroduced his measure in the 
reformed House of Commons and met with more success. 
Several petitions in favour of Jewish emancipation had been 
presented to the Houses of Parliament?, and on April 17, 
1833, Mr. Grant moved that the House of Commons should 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole House to consider 
the disabilities affecting Jewish subjects ; despite a protest 
from Sir Robert Inglis the motion was adopted without 
a division. In committee Mr. Grant moved “that it is 


1 See Hansard, Parl. Deb., 2nd series, vol. 23, pp. 1287-1336, and ibid., 
vol. 24, pp. 784-814; the debates are interesting, as almost all the 
arguments for and against the Jews were used by the supporters or 
opponents of the Bill. 


" 2 Hansard, Parl. Deb., 3rd series, vol. 15, pp. 310, 559; ibid., vol. 16, 


PP. 10, 725, 775; 973+ 
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expedient to remove all civil disabilities at present existing 
affecting His Majesty’s subjects of the Jewish religion, with 
the like exceptions as are provided with reference to His 
Majesty’s subjects professing the Roman Catholic religion.” 
When after debate the question was put, the “ Ayes” re- 
sounded through the House, but the “Noes” were few. The 
minority did not challenge a division, and the resolution 
was agreed to'. Thus the Jews’ Civil Disabilities Bill was 
again introduced; the second reading was carried by 159 
votes to 527, and the third reading by 189 to 52°, but the 
House of Lords refused the Bill a second reading by 104 
votes to 54*. Nothing daunted, on April 24 of the fol- 
lowing year Mr. Grant again brought forward and carried, 
by 53 votes to 9, a motion to go into committee to consider 
the subject®, and the revived Bill was accorded a second 
reading in the Lower House by 123 votes to 32, and also 
a third reading after a motion for adjournment had been 
defeated by 50 votes to 14% The dwindling numbers of 
the advocates of the Bill in the House of Commons and the 
lukewarm support which it received from the Government 
in power encouraged the House of Lords to again reject it, 
and by an increased majority, only 38 voting for and 130 
against the second reading’. Late in the session of 1836 
the Bill was again revived under the auspices of Mr. Spring 
Rice, the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but the second 
reading was not moved until August 3, when the House 
was so thin that it was in imminent danger of being 
counted out. The second reading was agreed to by 39 
votes to 17. Having passed through the remaining stages, 
the Bill was sent up to the Lords and was read a first 


1 Hansard, Parl. Deb., 3rd series, vol. 17, pp. 205-44. 

4 Tbid., vol. 18, pp. 47-59. 

$ Ibid., vol. 19, pp.1075-82. For the committee stage see vol. 18, p. 1251. 

* Ibid., vol, 20, pp. 221-55. 

5 Tbid., vol. 22, p. 1372. 

6 For the second reading see Hansard, vol. 23, p. 1158, and ibid., p. 1349, 
for the committee stage, and vol. 24, p. 382, for the third reading. 
7 Ibid., vol. 24, pp. 720-31. 
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time on August 15, but on account both of the lateness 
of the session and the poor support it was likely to 
receive, the second reading was never moved, and the 
prorogation took place on the 20th of that month}. 

A general and comprehensive measure was not again 
introduced, for the advocates of equal rights for the Jews 
recognized that their cause had not sufficient popular 
support to overcome the resistance of prejudiced and 
persistent opponents who could usually count upon a 
majority of votes in the Upper House. They therefore 
wisely confined their efforts to obtain gradually and by 
small instalments the end they had in view—a method 
so frequently adopted in the making of the English consti- 
tution and so peculiarly dear to the English people. The 
result was the different enactments, already enumerated, 
altering the oath and other methods of qualification, so as 
to open municipal and other offices to members of the 
Jewish faith, but none of these statutes had any bearing 
upon a Jew’s right to sit in Parliament. At length the 
question became one of practical politics by the return of 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild as one of the Members for the 
City of London at the General Election of 1847. 

At that time before a member could take his seat or 
vote, he was required to take three several oaths: the oath 
of allegiance, the oath of supremacy, and the oath of 
abjuration. The tenour of these oaths has been already 
explained, and, as has been seen, though a Jew might 
conscientiously take the first two, he could not with 
any sense of decency or propriety pronounce the words 
“upon the true faith of a Christian,” which concluded the 
oath of abjuration. Moreover, it was customary to 
administer all these oaths upon the New Testament, 
which by itself would have debarred a conscientious Jew 
from taking any of them. This form of administration 
was not, however, ordained by any statute then in force 
and might upon occasion be waived or altered by resolu- 


1 Hansard, vol. 35, pp. 865-75, 1209, 1216, 1318. 
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tion of the House in favour of any particular member 
or class of members, though such an indulgence was 
a matter of favour and not of right'. The House, however, 
had no power to waive the oaths themselves or to alter 
their form, for the statute (1 Geo. I, st. 2, ¢. 13, 88. 16, 17) 
expressly enacted that no one should vote in the House of 
Commons or sit there during any debate until he had taken 
the oath of abjuration, and imposed a penalty of £500 as 
well as several important disabilities upon any one who 
should presume to vote without having taken the said 
oath*. These provisions being laid down by statute could 
not be removed or dispensed with by a single branch of 
the legislature, but only by an overriding or repealing Act 
of Parliament. 

Accordingly in December, 1847, the Prime Minister, 
Lord John Russell, who happened to be one of Baron de 
Rothschild’s colleagues in the representation of the City 
of London, took precisely the same course as Mr. Grant 
had taken in 1833, and the House of Commons, having 
resolved itself into committee, moved a resolution in the 
same terms as that adopted fourteen years earlier. The 
resolution was agreed to by 257 votes to 186, the increased 
numbers in the division showing the increased interest 
aroused °, The Jewish Disabilities Bill, which placed Jews 


1 In 1833, Mr. Joseph Pease, the Quaker member for South Durham, 
had been allowed to make a solemn affirmation instead of taking the 
oath ; this was by virtue of the Statute 22 Geo. II, c. 46, s. 36, and earlier 
statutes enabling Quakers to substitute an affirmation for an oath in all 
cases where an oath was required, thus including promissory as well as 
juridical oaths (see Hansard’s Parl. Deb., 3rd series, vol. 15, pp. 387, 476, 
639. Mr. Pease had even been allowed to omit the words ‘on the true 
faith of a Christian,” to which he objected as being unnecessary in the 
same way as if they had been ‘‘on the true faith of a gentleman” (see 
Hansard, vol. 113, p. 508), but then the Acts prescribed the form of the 
oath, but not that of the affirmation which might be substituted. 

2 But there was no provision here or elsewhere for vacating the seat of 
2 member who omitted to take the oath of abjuration, if he did not 
attempt to exercise the power of voting. See May’s Parl. Practice, p. 158. 

3 Hansard, Parl. Deb., 3rd series, vol. 95, pp. 1234-1331, 1356-98. 
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on the same footing as Roman Catholics, was subsequently 
brought in and carried through the House of Commons, 
277 members voting for and 204 against the second reading, 
but thrown out in the House of Lords by a majority of 35 ; 
125 lords voting for and 163 against the second reading '. 
In the following session Lord John Russell brought forward 
another measure with a similar object, but confined its scope 
to an alteration of the parliamentary oath in favour of Jews. 
The Bill which was known as the Parliamentary Oaths Bill 
was successfully steered through the House of Commons, 
being carried on the second reading by 275 votes to 185, 
and on the third by 272 to 206, but it was again wrecked 
in the Lords, who refused it a second reading by 95 to 707. 

After the failure of this measure Baron de Rothschild 
vacated his seat by applying for and receiving the steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds. He offered himself for 
re-election and was returned by a large majority. The 
Government, however, brought in no Bill to enable him 
to take his seat, and on July 26, 1850, he came to the table 
of the House of Commons, and requested to be sworn upon 
the Old Testament, whereupon the Speaker directed him to 
withdraw. After a long debate, including an adjournment 
and three several divisions, this request was conceded. The 
next day the baron again came up to be sworn; the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy were duly administered on the Old 
Testament, but when the oath of abjuration was tendered 
the newly elected member refused to repeat after the clerk 
the words “upon the true faith of a Christian,” and upon 


1 Hansard, vol. 95, p. 1421; ibid., vol. 96, pp. 220-83, 460-540; ibid., 
vol. 97, pp. 1213-50 ; and ibid., vol. 98, pp. 1329-1409. Of the debate in the 
Lords the Earl of Malmesbury in his Memoirs writes: ‘‘The Jew Bill was 
thrown out in the Lords by a majority of 35. Mr. Lionel de Rothschild 
and his brother Anthony were present. I never saw the House so full. 
The Rothschilds stood like elder sons of Peers on the steps of the throne, 
and would not even retire when the division took place” (Memoirs of an 
Ex-Minister, vol. I, p. 230). 

2 Hansard, vol. 102, pp. 1188-1202; ibid., vol. 104, pp. 1395-1449; ibid., 
vol. 105, pp. 431-66, 670 83, 1373-1434; vol. 106, pp. 871-922. 
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their being read said, “I omit these words as not binding 
upon my conscience,” and concluded with the words, “So 
help me God.” He was then directed to withdraw. A 
motion was subsequently carried by 166 votes to 92 “that 
the Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild is not entitled to 
vote in this House or to sit in this House during any 
debate, until he should take the Oath of Abjuration in 
the form appointed by law.” It was further formally 
resolved by 142 votes to 106 to take the form of the oath 
of abjuration into consideration during the next session 
with a view to the relief of persons professing the Jewish 
religion !. 

The following Session, in pursuance of this resolution, 
the Oath of Abjuration (Jew) Bill was introduced by the 
Government. It provided that whenever any of her 
Majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish religion shall 
present himself to take the oath of abjuration the words 
“upon the true faith of a Christian” shall be omitted from 
the oath, and passed the House of Commons, though the 
majority on the second reading was only 25, but was 
rejected in the Lords by 144 votes to 108%. 

In the meantime Mr. David Salomons had at a bye- 
election been returned to the House of Commons as member 
for the borough of Greenwich, and on July 18, 1851, the 
day after the rejection of the Government’s bill by the 
Upper House, attended at the table for the purpose of 
being sworn. Upon the New Testament being tendered 
to him by the clerk, he requested to be sworn on the 
Old Testament, which being reported to Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Speaker asked him why he desired to be sworn upon 
the Old Testament; he answered because he considered it 


1 Com. Jour., vol. CV, pp. 584, 590, 612; Hansard, vol. 113, pp. 298-333, 
396-453, 486-533, 769-817. 

2 Hansard, vol. 115, pp. 1006-19, 1030 ; ibid., vol. 116, pp. 367-412; ibid., 
vol. 117, pp. 1096-1102; and ibid., vol. 118, pp. 142-7, 188, 859-909. ‘‘Jew 
Bill passed second reading House of Commons by 25 ; 202 to177. This will 
encourage the Peers” (Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs, vol. I, p. 283). 
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binding on his conscience; Mr. Speaker then desired the 
clerk to swear him upon the Old Testament: there being no 
debate and no division such as had taken place in the case 
of Baron de Rothschild a year previously. The clerk then 
handed him the Old Testament, and tendered the oaths. 
The oaths of allegiance and supremacy having been duly 
taken, when the oath of abjuration was administered 
Mr. Salomons read as far as the words “ upon the true faith 
of a Christian,” which he omitted, and concluded with the 
words “So help me God.” He then read the following 
declaration from a paper which he had in his hand, and 
then pushed over to the clerk at the table: “I have now 
taken the oaths in the form and with the ceremonies that 
I declare to be binding on my conscience, in accordance 
with the statute 1 & 2 Vict., c. 105. I now demand to 
subscribe to the oath of abjuration and to declare to my 
property qualification.” The omission of the words of 
the oath being reported to Mr. Speaker, he desired 
Mr. Salomons to withdraw. “He thereupon retired from 
the table and sat down upon one of the lower benches ; 
upon which Mr. Speaker informed him that, not having 
taken the oath of abjuration in the form prescribed by 
the Act of Parliament and the form in which the House 
had on a former occasion expressed its opinion that 
it ought to be taken, he could not be allowed to remain 
in the House, but must withdraw: and he withdrew 
accordingly.” A short discussion of the subject, which was 
adjourned to the following Monday, July 21, ensued’. 
On the resumption of the debate on that day Mr. Salomons 
took his seat in the House. The Speaker rose and desired 
him to withdraw ; but the request fell upon deaf ears, and, 
amidst a scene of great confusion, the Speaker appealed to 
the house to support the chair. The Prime Minister, 
Lord John Russell, then moved: “That Mr. Alderman 
Salomons do now withdraw.” To this Mr. Bernal 
Osborne moved as an amendment that Mr. Salomons, 


1 Hansard, vol. 118, pp. 979-86; Com. Jour., vol. CVI, p. 372. 
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having taken the oaths required by law in the manner 
most binding on his consciense, is entitled to take his seat 
in the House. The adjournment of the debate was then 
moved, but was defeated, 65 voting for, and 257 against 
it; Mr. Salomons himself voting in the minority. After 
further discussion Mr. Bernal Osborne’s amendment was 
put to the vote, and lost by a majority of 148. After 
the division Mr. Salomons, who had taken no part in it, 
as it involved a question personal to himself, re-entered the 
house and took his seat as before, when the debate on 
the original motion for his withdrawal was continued. 
The adjournment was again moved, and during the debate 
on it Mr. Salomons, being directly challenged as to the 
course he intended to pursue, rose amidst loud cries of 
“ withdraw,” and, having obtained a hearing, explained - 
his position. After apologizing for his presumption in 
addressing the House, which he would not have done had 
he not been directly appealed to, he said: “ But I beg to 
assure you, Sir, and the House, that it has been far from 
my intention to indulge in anything contumacious or 
presuming towards either. But, having been returned 
to this House by a large constituency, and believing that 
I labour under no disability whatever, and that I am 
in a position to fulfil all the requirements of the law, 
I thought I should not be doing justice to my own position 
as an Englishman and a gentleman did I not adopt the 
course which I thought right and proper of maintaining my 
right to appear on this floor—without thereby meaning 
any disrespect to you, Sir. I thought I was bound to 
take this course in defence of my own rights and privileges, 
and of the rights and privileges of the constituents who 
have sent me here. In saying this, Sir, I shall state to you 
that whatever the decision of this House may be, I shall 
willingly abide by it, provided that just sufficient force be 
used to make me feel that I am acting under coercion.” In 
conclusion he besought the House not to come to a final 
decision without giving him an opportunity of addressing 
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it on what he believed to be the rights and privileges of 
himself and his constituents. The motion for adjourn- 
ment was again defeated, and the original motion, “ that 
Mr. Salomons do now withdraw,” was put and carried by 
231 to 81 votes. ‘“ Whereupon Mr. Speaker stated that 
the Honourable Member for Greenwich had heard the 
decision of the house, and hoped that the Honourable 
Member was prepared to obey it. 

“Mr, Alderman Salomons continuing to sit in his seat, 
Mr. Speaker directed the Serjeant-at-Arms to remove him 
below the bar. 

“Whereupon the Serjeant-at-Arms having placed his 
hand on Mr. Alderman Salomons, he was conducted below 
the Bar 1.” 

The next day the subject was resumed, the Prime 
Minister moving that Mr. Salomons was not entitled 
to vote or sit in the House during any debate, until 
he should have taken the oath of abjuration in the 
form appointed by law. To this Mr. Bethell moved 
as an amendment that both Baron de Rothschild and 
Mr. Salomons, having taken the oaths in the manner 
in which the House was bound by law to administer 
them, were entitled to take their seats as members of 
the house. The amendment was defeated by 118 votes 
to 71. After a fruitless motion for adjournment a further 
amendment was proposed “and that this House, having 
regard to the religious scruples of the Honourable Member 
for Greenwich, will exercise its undoubted privilege in that 
behalf, and proceed forthwith to cause such alterations to 
be made in the form and mode of administering the said 
oath as shall enable the Honourable Member to take and 
subscribe the same.” After further discussion the debate 
was adjourned ?. 

Meanwhile petitions were presented to the House on 


1 Oom. Jour., vol. CVI, p. 381 ; Hansard, Parl. Deb., vol. 118, pp. 1143-1217. 
2 Com. Jour., vol. CVI, pp. 386-7 ; Hansard, Parl. Deb., vol. 118, pp. 1318- 
66. 
VOL. XIX. 3D 
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behalf of the electors of the borough of Greenwich, praying 
to be heard by counsel at the bar in defence of their right 
to elect their own representatives, and also on behalf of 
the inhabitants of London, praying the house to forthwith 
adopt a resolution admitting Baron de Rothschild to his 
seat in the house and to hear counsel in support of the 
petition. These petitions were considered separately, and 
both were refused by substantial majorities, it being 
thought that the subject had been so thoroughly discussed 
that no further light could be thrown upon it. On 
the resumption of the adjourned debate the amendment 
pledging the House to alter the oath of abjuration was 
defeated by a majority of 38, and the original motion 
declaring Mr. Salomons not entitled to take his seat 
until he had taken the oath of abjuration carried by 
a majority of 551. 

Such were the proceedings in the House of Commons; 
at the sitting last mentioned the Speaker had read to the 
House a letter which he had received from Mr. Salomons, 
in which the latter stated that actions had been com- 
menced against him for penalties alleged to have been 
incurred for having sat and voted as a member of the 
house on the 21st of July. The action was tried in the Court 
of Exchequer by Baron Martin and a jury, which, under 
the direction of the learned judge, returned a special 
verdict embodying the facts already set forth. Upon 
this verdict a learned argument took place before the 
full Court of Exchequer on January 26 and 28,1852. On 
behalf of Mr. Salomons four grounds were put forward 
for asserting that the penalties were not enforceable 
against him: (1) The oath of abjuration laid down by 
the statute contained the words “our sovereign Lord 
King George,” and therefore it was submitted that since 
the reigning sovereign did not bear the name of George, 
the obligation to take the oath no longer existed. 


1 Com. Jour., vol. CVI, pp. 406-7; Hansard, Parl. Deb., vol. 118, pp. 1573- 
1629. 
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(2) That when the law imposes an oath upon any 
person, it not only permits but requires him to take it 
in such form as is most binding on his conscience. In 
Mr. Salomons’ case this was with the omission of the 
words “upon the true faith of a Christian,’ which were 
not introduced as part of the substance of the oath, 
imposing a religious or political test, but as part of the 
form or manner in which the oath was to be taken, and 
might therefore be regarded as mere words of attestation, 
like the words “So help me God,” which were actually 
omitted in the last act prescribing the form of the oath 
of abjuration’. (3) That Mr. Salomons was authorized 
to take the oath in the way he did by the Oaths Act 
of 1838 (1 & 2 Vict., c. 105). (4) That he was enabled to 
do this by the provisions of 10 Geo. I, c. 4, which had by 
implication been kept alive by the annual indemnity acts. 

As the judges differed in opinion, judgment was not 
given until April 19, when the Court entered judgment 
for the Plaintiff; Baron Martin dissenting. The difference 
was as to the second ground put forward by the Defendant; 
the other three points being purely technical and mani- 
festly untenable. Baron Martin held that as the words 
“upon the true faith of a Christian” were originally 
inserted not as a test of Christianity, but for the purpose 
of making the oath more effectually binding upon the 
consciences of Roman Catholics, it would be absurd to 
insist upon a Jew pronouncing them ; for it was only when 
these words were omitted that the oath was really obli- 
gatory and binding upon him, and the advantage con- 
templated by the statute secured. Had it been intended 
that the words should be of the substance and essence 
of the oath, and that no one except a Christian should 
be permitted to take it, it was competent for the legislature 
so to enact, but the statutes did not manifest any such 
intention. 

The Chief Baron (Pollock) and the other two judges, on 

1 6 Geo, ITI, ¢. 53. 
3D2 
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the other hand, held that the words in question were an 
essential part of the oath; for a judicial and a promissory 
oath are different in their nature. A judicial oath may 
be modified so as to be made binding on the taker; because 
such an oath is governed by the law of nations, for justice 
is of all countries and climes; but an oath of office or 
qualification is. governed by the municipal laws of the 
State which requires it to be taken, and by those laws 
alone. Where the very form of the oath is prescribed by 
the legislature, then the directions of the legislature must 
be literally followed, and the oath must, and can only 
lawfully be taken in the prescribed form, until that form 
be altered by the authority which appointed it. If the 
prescribed form is such as to exclude the adherents of any 
particular religious sect, it may be unjust, but it is not 
absurd. In this case the express words of the oath did 
exclude all but Christians, and no intention to include any 
who were not Christians could be collected either from 
the Act itself or the history of the times when it was 
passed. 

Judgment was accordingly entered against Mr. Salomons, 
who thereupon appealed to the Exchequer Chamber. In 
May, 1853, that Court unanimously affirmed the decision 
of the Court below. After pronouncing the judgment of 
the Court, Lord Campbell, the Chief Justice, added, “ We 
have only to declare what the law is, not what it ought 
to be. I regret that the Act ever passed so as to exclude 
the Jews, and my wish is that it should be repealed. 
But it is our duty to put the best construction we can 
on the Act of Parliament; and, in so doing, we entertain 
no doubt whatever that, according to the existing law, Jews 
are excluded from sitting in either House of Parliament '.” 


1 8 Exch. p. 787. Baron Alderson had concluded his judgment in the 
Court below in a similar way, saying : ‘‘I do most sincerely regret, as a mere 
expounder of the law, to come to this conclusion—for I do not believe that 
the case of the Jews was at all thought of by the legislature when they 
framed these provisions. I think that it would be more worthy of this 
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A writ of error was lodged in the House of Lords, but 
was not proceeded with. Thus the legal validity of the 
proceedings which had taken place in the House of Com- 
mons was established; and Mr. Salomons was obliged to 
pay the fine of £500, and to retire from the House ?. 

There is little doubt that the majority of the members 
of the House of Commons, though that majority was by 
no means overwhelming, was willing to admit Jews to 
the full privileges of membership, and recognized that 
it was only by a legal technicality that Jews were excluded. 
Still, while the law remained unchanged the House was 
resolved to administer it according to the letter. The 
efforts to obtain an alteration of the law were therefore 
renewed. In February, 1853, Lord John Russell, who was 
then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in Lord 
Aberdeen’s coalition Ministry, again moved that the House 
should go into committee to take into consideration certain 
disabilities affecting the Jews, and, after an animated 
discussion, in which the old arguments were reiterated, 
the motion was carried by 234 votes to 205%. A Jewish 
Disabilities Bill was accordingly brought in and read for 
the first time on March 1. It was opposed at all the 
remaining stages, the second reading being carried by a 
majority of 51, and the third by a majority of 58 
votes’, The Bill was then sent up to the House of 
Lords, when the Prime Minister, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
who had on previous occasions voted against the removal 


country to exclude the Jews from these privileges (if they are to be excluded 
at all, as to which I say nothing) by some direct enactment, and not merely 
by the casual operation of a clause intended apparently in its object and 
origin to apply to a very different class of the subjects of England” 
(7 Exch. p. 542). 

1 The case of Miller x. Salomons is reported in 7 Exch., 475, and 8 Exch., 
778. See also 21 L. J., N. S.,161; 16 Jur., 375 ; and 8 St. Tr., new series, 111. 
For the want of prosecution of the appeal in the House of Lords see 
the debate on Lord Campbell’s question in that House on July 21, 1857 
(Hansard, Parl. Deb., vol. 147, pp. 108-17). 

? Hansard, Parl. Deb., vol. 124, pp. 590-625. 

8 Ibid., vol. 125, pp. 71-118, 166-72, and 1217-90. 
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of Jewish Disabilities Bills, took charge of it. The rejection 
of the measure was moved by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
the Bill was refused a second reading by 164 votes to 115}. 
The history of the previous Bills had led the supporters 
of this one to anticipate no other fate for it in the Upper 
House; indeed Mr. John Bright, addressing the House 
of Commons on this subject for the first time during the 
debate on the third reading, had roundly asserted that 
the only way of making it law, was for the Government 
to stake its existence as a Government upon its acceptance 
by the Lords, and urged the Government in case it was 
not passed to cast the responsibility of forming a Govern- 
ment upon those who voted for its rejection. Lord John 
Russell in winding up the debate declined to yield to this 
appeal, adding that he believed there would be no great 
resistance on the part of the House of Lords to the Bill, 
when once there was an overwhelming opinion in the 
country in its favour. “Although,” he said, “we have 
for a long time had a majority in this house in favour 
of this question, I cannot say that we have anything more 
to urge upon the House of Lords at present than has been 
urged before. We have not to say—the Hon. Gentleman 
has forced me to the confession—that there is an over- 
whelming feeling in the country in favour of the measure” ; 
it was, however, in conformity with other acts of tolera- 
tion; it would be illiberal to refuse it because its benefit 
was confined to a small and insignificant body, and there 
were already signs that the members of the other house 
would soon be converted to its utility *. 

The following year, 1854, Lord John Russell, still being 
leader of the House of Commons, having the same end 
in view, elected to pursue a different line of policy, and 
introduced the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, the object of 
which was to substitute a single oath for the oaths of 
allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, and the oaths 
appointed to be taken by Roman Catholics under the 


‘ Hansard, vol. 126, pp. 754-96. 2 Ibid., vol. 125, p. 1286. 
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Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 (10 Geo. IV, e. 7). 
The terms of the new oath were as follows:— 


“T, A. B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and will defend 
her to the utmost of my power against all conspiracies 
and attempts whatever which shall be made against her 
person, crown, or dignity; and I will do my utmost 
endeavour to disclose and make known to Her Majesty, 
her heirs and successors, all treasons and traitorous con- 
spiracies which may be found against her or them; and 
I do faithfully promise to maintain, support, and defend 
to the utmost of my power the succession of the crown, 
which succession, by an Act intituled, ‘An Act for the 
further limitation of the Crown and better securing the 
Rights and Liberties of the Subject,’ is and stands limited 
to the Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and the heirs 
of her body, being Protestants, hereby utterly announcing 
and abjuring any obedience or allegiance unto any other 
person claiming or pretending a right to the crown of 
this realm ; and I do declare that no foreign prince, prelate, 
person, state or potentate hath or ought to have any 
temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority or pre- 
eminence, directly or indirectly, within this realm. So 
help me God.” 


The words “on the true faith of a Christian” were not 
contained in the new oath, and therefore the passage of 
the Bill into law would have entailed the admission of the 
Jews to Parliament. The Bill was allowed to be read a 
first time without a division, but serious opposition at 
a later stage was threatened by Sir Frederic Thesiger. 
It was obvious that the Bill did three things: (1) it altered 
and simplified the form of oath; (2) it abolished the 
Roman Catholic oath, appointing one form of oath to be 
taken by members of all creeds; (3) it admitted the Jews 
to Parliament. When the discussion on the second reading 
took place, the threatened opposition manifested itself, 
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and was directed as much against the alteration of the 
Roman Catholic oath as against the concession to the Jews. 
Lord John Russell in vain declared that the only subject 
before the House was the admission of Jews to Parliament, 
and that his Bill did nothing more than embody the 
provisions of the different bills for that purpose, which 
had been sent up to the House of Lords, and been rejected. 
Mr. Disraeli and others replied that they had consistently 
advocated and voted for the removal of Jewish disabilities, 
and would vote for the present measure if it was confined 
to that, but that in view of the controversy which had 
recently been aroused by the Papal claims, they were 
unable to vote for its second reading, which was ultimately 
refused by 251 votes to 2471. 

The narrowness of the majority, as well as the speeches 
made in the debate, indicate that the Bill, had it been 
introduced in a different form, would have successfully 
passed through the House of Commons, but the result was 
that the cause of Jewish emancipation was again delayed, 
and this time by a vote of the House of Commons. 

No attempt to renew the controversy was made during 
the following year, which saw the downfall of the coalition 
Ministry and the formation of Lord Palmerston’s first 
Cabinet; but early in the Session of 1856 Mr. Milner 
Gibson, the Free Trade member for Manchester, introduced 
2 Bill to abolish the oath of abjuration. The final words 
of this oath constituted the only impediment to Jews 
occupying a seat in Parliament, and it was the avowed 
object of the proposer of the new Bill to remove this 
disability ; at the same time it was admitted on all hands 
that the oath of abjuration had become obsolete, and that 
since there were no longer any descendants of the Pretender 
to claim the throne, there was no necessity to require the 
Queen’s subjects to renounce and abjure allegiance to 
them. The Bill, though not a Government measure, received 
the support of the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, and 


1 Hansard, vol. 130, pp. 272-88; ibid., vol. 133, pp. 870-974. 
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his followers, subject to the insertion of a clause, which 
was subsequently moved by Lord John Russell, providing 
for a declaration as to the maintenance of the Protestant 
Succession to the Throne; Lord Palmerston himself answer- 
ing the objection that the Bill would admit Jews to 
Parliament by indirect means by the statement that the 
obstacle which prevented them from sitting had been only 
indirectly and unintentionally erected. Mr. Disraeli made 
a remarkable speech on the second reading of the Bill, 
giving it his support but saying that he would prefer 
to retain the words on the true faith of a Christian, and 
give special exemption to the Jews by a separate clause. 
Christianity itself owed its very existence to the efforts 
and exertions of a Jew, and a Christian community more 
than any other was bound to show the Jews respect’. 
The second reading of the Bill was carried by 230 votes 
to 195, and though at the third reading Sir F. Thesiger 
proposed an amendment restoring the clause ending with 
“upon the true faith of a Christian,” the amendment was 
rejected by 159 votes to 110, and the Bill was sent up 
to the House of Lords. In that House the second reading 
was bitterly opposed ; and on the motion of Earl Stanhope 
refused by 110 to 78 votes 2. 

In the April of the following year, 1857, a general 
election took place, the result of which was to retain Lord 
Palmerston in power with a substantial majority in the 
House of Commons. Baron de Rothschild was again re- 
turned as one of the members of the City of London. The 
Jewish question was not allowed to remain long dormant. 
As early as May 15 the Prime Minister himself presented 
the Oaths Bill to the House of Commons, the object of 
which was to substitute a single oath for the oaths 
of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration. In asking leave 


1 Hansard, vol. 141, pp. 752-5. His peculiar theory is developed in 
the twenty-fourth chapter of his Life of Lord Charles Bentinck. 

2 Ibid., vol. 140, p. 1288; ibid., vol. 141, pp. 703-59; ibid., vol. 142, 
Pp. 595-605, 1165-97, 1772-1805. 
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to bring in the Bill, Lord Palmerston in the first place 
apologized to Lord John Russell for taking the subject 
out of his hands. He then explained that the Bill did 
not in any way interfere with the oath to be taken by 
Roman Catholics, which would remain the same as it had 
been since the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. The 
new oath embraced the old oath of allegiance, and those 
parts of the oaths of supremacy and abjuration which were 
applicable to the circumstances of the time, but omitted 
such parts of those oaths as had become obsolete, such 
as abjuring the Pretender and his descendants, and did 
not contain the words “on the faith of a Christian!.” In 
consequence Jews would be allowed to sit and vote in 
Parliament. The only argument for excluding them, was 
that it was a Christian Assembly, but would the admission 
of a few Jews shake the Christian Religion? He had 
often heard of Jews becoming Christians but never of 
Christians becoming Jews; the Old Testament had pre- 
pared the way for the New Testament, but the New would 
never lead back to the Old Testament. Sir Frederic 
Thesiger gave a history of the previous measures on the 
subject and, though he did not oppose the introduction 
of the Bill, announced his intention of doing so at a later 
stage. The Bill was accordingly brought in and read a 
first time without opposition *. 

The second reading stage was also passed without oppo- 
sition; for, before it was reached, Sir F. Thesiger announced 
that the new oath was in many respects an improvement 
upon the old oaths, and that his objection to it was that 
it might be taken by persons who did not declare them- 
selves Christians. He would not therefore oppose the 


1 The wording of the new oath was primarily the same as that of 
Lord John Russell’s Bill of 1854 (see supra) except that the words 
“jurisdiction, &¢., ecclesiastical or spiritual’? were substituted for ‘ tem- 
poral or civil jurisdiction ” in the last clause of the oath, the reason for 
the alteration being that Roman Catholics were not to be required to take 
the new oath. 

? Hansard, vol. 145, pp. 318-38. 
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second reading, but would propose in committee the 
addition of words which would preserve the Christian 
character of the oath. At the committee stage he accord- 
ingly moved as an amendment that the following words 
be added at the end of the new oath :— 


“And I do make this promise, renunciation, abjuration, 
and declaration, heartily, willingly, and truly, on the true 
faith of a Christian.” 


The amendment was debated with the same keenness 
that had been exhibited on former occasions, but it was 
manifest that the ranks of the opponents of Jewish emanci- 
pation were becoming thinner. Sir John Pakington, one 
of the leading Tories in the House, declared that though 
he had on previous occasions voted for the exclusion of 
the Jews, he was now on further consideration ready to 
admit them, and should vote against the amendment, 
though he thought it would have been better to have 
retained a profession of Christianity in the oath, and to 
have made a special provision to enable Jews to omit that 
part of it. When the amendment was at length put to 
the House, it was rejected by the substantial majority 
of 140; 201 members voting for and 341 against it!. 

At the Report stage the Government consented to the 
insertion of clauses in the Bill disabling Jews from holding 
the high offices of State, from which Roman Catholics 
were excluded by the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, 
and from exercising any ecclesiastical patronage which 
might be attached to offices they might hold. Nevertheless 
the third reading of the Bill was opposed but finally 
carried by 291 to 168 votes”. 

Thus under the auspices of the Government, and with 
an overwhelming majority in its favour in the House of 
Commons, the Bill was sent up to the House of Lords; 
where its second reading was moved by Earl Granville, at 


1 Hansard, vol. 145, pp. I10I, 1341, 1794-1857. 
2 Ibid., vol. 146, pp. 143-8, 347-65. 
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that time President of the Council. The Earl of Derby, the 
leader of the Tory opposition, moved its rejection, and was 
immediately followed by the aged Lord Lyndhurst, the 
former Tory Chancellor, who made a powerful speech in 
favour of the Bill. After a long debate, in which the most 
telling speeches were made by Lord Bingham in favour 
of, and by Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, against the Bill, 
the second reading was refused by 171 votes to 1391. 

The friends of Jewish emancipation were not willing 
to let the matter rest. A week later, in the House of 
Commons, Lord John Russell pressed the Government to 
give facilities for the passage of a new Bill to remove 
Jewish disabilities which he was about to introduce, but 
Lord Palmerston, thinking that he had done enough by 
the introduction of his own measure and its successful 
passage through the Lower House, was unable to promise 
a day for the discussion of the new Bill* It was known 
as the Oaths Validity Act Amendment Bill, and its object 
was to extend the principle of the Oaths Act of 1838 
(1 & 2 Vict., c. 108), which enables persons to take an 
oath according to the form and ceremony binding on their 
own conscience, so as to make it to apply to the oaths to be 
taken by Members of Parliament. On July 21 Lord John 
Russell moved for leave to bring in the Bill. The House, 
he said, had already affirmed the principle of religious 
liberty by a majority of 140, and ought not to be baffled 
by an adverse vote of the House of Lords. It was open 
to them to admit a Jewish member by Resolution, but that 
would bring them into conflict with the other House; 
the measure, he now proposed, if carried, would settle 
the question without any risk of such a contest, and if 
strenuously supported by the Government would have 
a fair chance of passing both Houses; while in any case 
its introduction would show that they did not partake 
of the apathy of resting content with what had already 
been done. 


1 Hansard, vol. 146, pp. 1209-78. ? Ibid., pp. 1699-1704. 
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The motion for leave to bring in the Bill was opposed 
by Mr. Walpole, who stated that he took this somewhat 
unusual course for three reasons. In the first place its 
introduction, after a Bill for effecting the same object 
had already been before the House that session, was an 
evasion if not a breach of the rules of the House; in the 
second place it was likely to lead to a conflict with the 
House of Lords; and thirdly there was no proper time 
for the discussion of the measure. In the course of the 
debate the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, expressed 
his cordial consent to the motion for leave to bring in 
the Bill, but reserved for future consideration the question 
whether he should give it his support in its future stages, 
and refused to postpone Government business for the pur- 
pose of pressing the Bill forward. The motion was carried 
by 246 votes to 154, and the Bill read a first time. The 
second reading stage was postponed by its author, and 
ultimately abandoned, with a notice that a similar measure 
would be introduced next session '. 

In the meantime Baron Rothschild had applied for and 
obtained the Chiltern Hundreds, and been re-elected by 
the citizens of London. There was some anticipation that 
he would attempt to take his seat and obtain a resolution 
from the House allowing him to omit the obnoxious words 
of the oath, and threatening with the penalties of breach 
of privilege any one who might sue him for penalties in 
consequence of his sitting or voting without taking the 
oath. Such a course would almost inevitably have caused 
a collision between the House of Commons and the courts 
of law, and, although it may have been contemplated, 
was never in fact attempted. 

On the other hand, Lord John Russell on August 3 
moved in the House of Commons for the appointment 
of a Select Committee to consider whether the Statutory 
Declarations Act of 1835 (5 & 6 Will. IV, ¢. 62), which 


1 Hansard, vol. 146, pp. 1772-80; ibid., vol. 147, pp. 134-95, 684, 920, 
1287. 
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permits a statutory declaration, containing nothing objec- 
tionable to Jews, to be substituted for an oath in certain 
cases, was applicable to the oaths appointed to be taken 
by Members of Parliament. Though there was some dis- 
cussion, no division was challenged on the motion, and 
the Committee was appointed. In due course the Com- 
mittee, having arrived at the decision by only a narrow 
majority, reported that the provisions of the Act were not 
applicable to the oaths which members of the House were 
bound to take before taking their seats. The report was 
laid upon the table and ordered to be printed. No further 
step in the controversy was taken during the session}. 

The acute commercial crisis in the latter part of 1857 
rendered an autumn session necessary, and Parliament 
was hastily summoned to meet in the month of December. 
In an interval not taken up by Government business, Lord 
Jobn Russell brought in a Bill “to substitute one oath for 
the Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, and Abjuration, and 
for the Relief of her Majesty’s Subjects professing the Jewish 
Religion,” which subsequently became known by the 
shorter title of the Oaths Bill. The oath now proposed 
was the same as that contained in the Government’s 
abortive measure of 1857, but with the addition at the 
end of the following words, ‘ And I make this Declaration 
upon the true faith of a Christian.” On the other hand, 
clause 5 of the Bill provided that a person of the Jewish 
persuasion to whom the oath was administered might omit 
this final sentence. The Bill also contained a clause to 
extend the Jewish Disabilities Removal Act of 1845 
(which applied only to admission to municipal offices) to 
all offices on admission to which the Declaration prescribed 
by the Act of 1828 for repealing the Corporation and Test 
Acts (9 Geo. IV, c. 17) had to be made and subscribed. 
The Bill was presented and read a first time, but the 
second reading was deferred until after the Christmas 
recess. On February 10, 1858, the Bill was set down for 


1 Hansard, vol. 147, pp. 811, 933-60, Lo10-20, T119, 1223, 1287. 
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second reading, and at this stage also no division was 
challenged, but Sir F. Thesiger announced that he would 
move the omission of the fifth clause when the House 
went into Committee on the Bill?. 

In the meantime Lord Palmerston’s Government fell, 
being defeated in the House of Commons on the second 
reading of the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, which had been 
introduced by the Cabinet in deference to the wishes of 
the French Government on account of the unsuccessful 
attempt to assassinate the Emperor Napoleon. The Earl 
of Derby and the Conservative party came into office, but 
yet the change of Ministry was not thought to militate 
against the successful termination of the contest for Jewish 
emancipation. The former Ministry, though proclaiming 
themselves the friends of religious liberty, had never been 
really united in support of any of the numerous Jew Bills, 
and on the last occasion one influential member of the 
Cabinet had sanctioned the course adopted by the House 
of Lords by ostentatiously walking out of the House with- 
out voting. On the other hand several members of the 
new Ministry, including Mr. Disraeli, the leader in the 
House of Commons, Sir John Pakenham, the first Lord 
of the Admiralty, Lord Stanley, the Prime Minister’s son, 
and Sir Fitzroy Kelly, the Attorney-General, were keen 
advocates of Jewish emancipation, and the Earl of Derby 
himself, though he had led the opposition to the previous 
Bill in the House of Lords, now that he had become Prime 
Minister was known to be wavering and ready to accept 
a compromise if any could be suggested, which without 
having the appearance of a complete surrender on the part 
of the Upper House might bring to an end the prolonged 
struggle between the two Houses. 

In due course the House of Commons went into Com- 
mittee upon the Bill. Sir F. Thesiger having become Lord 
Chancellor, and transferred to the House of Lords, it was 
left to Mr. Newdegate to move the omission of clause five, 


1 Hansard, vol. 148, pp. 469-99, 1084-1118, 
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which made special provision in favour of Jews when 
called upon to take the new oath. The motion did not 
however command the assent of one third of the members 
taking part in the division, and was defeated by a majority 
of 153; 144 members voting for it and 297 against it. 
The Bill passed through committee intact, and in due 
time received its third reading!. 

The next day the Bill was read a first time in the House 
of Lords. The following week the second reading was 
moved by Lord Lyndhurst and agreed to without a division, 
but the Earl of Derby announced that though several of 
his colleagues were in favour of clause five, he himself could 
see no reason for altering the course he had followed on 
previous oecasions, and that he would vote for the omission 
of the clause when the House went into committee. At 
that stage the new Lord Chancellor, Lord Chelmsford, 
formerly Sir Frederic Thesiger, moved the omission of the 
clause. Lord Lyndhurst led the opposition to the motion, 
which was carried by 119 votes to 80, but the clause 
extending the benefit of the Jewish Disabilities Removal 
Act, 1845, to the case of Jews appointed to other than 
municipal offices was allowed to pass, and the Bill as 
amended was read a third time on the last day of April 
without opposition *. 

When the Bill thus emasculated was returned to the 
House of Commons, its author, Lord John Russell, stating 
that the chief value of the Bill had lain in the clause 
regarding the admission of Jews to seats in Parliament, 
moved that the House should disagree with the Lords’ 
amendments. After some discussion the motion was 
carried, and it was also resolved that a Committee be 
appointed to draw up reasons to be assigned to the Lords 
for disagreeing with their amendments. When the names 
of the Committee had been decided upon, Mr. Duncombe 
moved “that Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild be one 


1 Hansard, vol. 149, pp. 294-305, 442, 466-550, 946. 
2 Ibid., pp. 946, 1477-86, 1758-97, 2009. 
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other member of the said Committee.” The debate on his 
motion was adjourned in order to enable the precedents 
as to the legality of such a nomination to be searched. 
At the adjourned debate many members thought the 
nomination improper and inexpedient, though all agreed 
that it was not illegal, and the motion was carried by 
251 to 196 votes’. 

The appointment of Baron de Rothschild as a member 
of the Committee was a master-stroke in the constitutional 
skirmish which was being maintained between the two 
Houses. It was a convincing proof of the absurdity of 
the position which the Lords maintained. The Act of 
George the First (1 Geo. I, stat. 2, ¢. 13), under which 
Alderman Salomons had been mulcted and driven from 
the House, imposed penalties upon Members of Parliament, 
who had not taken the oaths, only in case they voted or 
sat in the House during a debate, but neither that nor any 
other Act punished an unsworn member for exercising 
any of the other privileges attaching to membership of 
the House. One of these was the important right of sitting 
upon a Committee, if appointed by the House; though in 
order to establish this it was necessary to search the 
precedents as far back as the year 1715, in which year 
it was resolved that Sir Joseph Jekyll being a member 
of the House was capable of being chosen of a Committee 
although he had not been sworn at the Clerk’s table’. 
The exercise of such important functions by a Jew, which 
the Lords were powerless to prevent, clinched the argument 
advanced by Lord John Russell that it was only by a sort 
of legislative fraud that Jews were excluded from the full 
rights of membership of Parliament, and also demonstrated 
to the House of Lords the futility of their insisting on debar- 
ring from the full rights of membership of the Lower 


1 Hansard, vol. 150, pp. 336-54, 430-443. 

2 18 Com. Jour., p. 59. Sir Joseph Jekyll was Chief Justice of the County 
Palatine of Chester, and his absence on circuit was the reason for his 
not having taken the oaths. See Cobbett, Parl. Hist., vol. VII, p. 57. 
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House, one whom that House was ready and willing to 
admit. Without delay the Committee drew up the reasons 
which were read in the House and agreed to: they were as 


follows :-—— 


“1, Pecause the words ‘on the true faith of a Christian,’ 
were originally introduced into the oaths to be taken by 
Members of Parliament with a view to bind certain Roman 
Catholics, and were not intended for the purpose of ex- 
cluding persons of the Jewish religion. 

“2, Because the exclusion of British subjects from seats 
in Parliament and offices in the State on the ground of 
their religious opinions is contrary to the general maxims 
of freedom of conscience. 

“3. Because no charge of disloyalty or unfitness for 
public employment, and a fair share of legislative power 
has been alleged, or can be alleged, against the Jewish 
community. 

“4. Because the infliction of disabilities upon any class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, solely on the ground of their 
conscientious adherence to their faith, savours of persecu- 
tion, and is totally inconsistent with those principles of 
religious liberty, which, in the case of more powerful com- 
munities, have been applied by Parliament with such 
happy effects. 

“5. Because the Commons having already on ten previous 
occasions, and in five Parliaments, passed Bills for removing 
the civil disabilities of the Jews, and having of late years 
agreed to such Bills by constantly increasing majorities, 
are convinced that the opinion of their constituents, and 
of the country at large, has been irrevocably pronounced 
in favour of the removal of such disabilities. 

“6, Because such Bills have been supported by many 
of the most eminent Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
who, while differing upon other political questions, have 
concurred in the justice and expediency of measures for 
the relief of the Jews. 
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“7. Because the rights of the Electors of the United 
Kingdom have been peculiarly affected by a law which 
has been construed to prevent the admission to the House 
of Commons of persons who have been lawfully returned 
as members of that House, 

“8, Because the first and third clauses of the Bill are 
open to the construction that the new Oath, which the 
former of them contains, should be taken not only in all 
cases where the Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, and 
Abjuration, are now required, but also where the Oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy are at present required, though 
without the Oath of Abjuration;: the result of which 
construction, if the Bill should pass into law without the 
fifth clause, would be to exclude the Jews from practising 
as solicitors and barristers, and from offices under the 
Crown, to which employments and offices they are now 
admitted. 

“g. Because such result would be contrary to the inten- 
tion of the two Houses of Parliament, appearing from the 
sixth clause, and from the title of the Bill under con- 
sideration 1.” 

The House of Commons further decided to request a 
conference with the Lords, which the Lords agreed to, and 
the Commons subsequently appointed the members of the 
Committee, including Baron de Rothschild, to manage the 
Conference on their behalf. The Conference was duly held, 
and the reasons delivered to the Lord Chamberlain who 
conducted it on behalf of the Upper House ?. 

When the report of the Conference came up for con- 
sideration in the House of Lords, the Earl of Lucan, of 
Crimean fame, a staunch supporter of the Tory party who 
had always hitherto consistently voted against the different 
Jew Bills, moved an amendment to the effect that it should 
be lawful for either House of Parliament, when the oath 
was administered to a Jew prior to his taking his seat 


1 Com. Jour., vol. 113, p. 172. 
? Hansard, vol. 150, pp. 529-30, 763, 859. 
3E2 
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in the House, by resolution to determine that the form 
of the oath, so far as it referred to the Christian faith, 
should be modified in such manner as should seem best 
calculated to adapt it to the honest and conscientious 
scruples of persons professing the Jewish religion. 

The proposal took the House somewhat by surprise, 
being made by Lord Lucan proprio motu without con- 
sultation with any political party or group. It nevertheless 
met with a favourable reception. Earl Stanhope, who 
had led the opposition to Mr. Milner Gibson’s Bill of 1856, 
announced that he would no longer offer an uncompro- 
mising opposition to the admission of Jews to Parliament, 
and if the amendment now before the House should be 
pronounced by Lord Lyndhurst, who had throughout led 
the cause of Jewish emancipation, to be a fair settlement 
of this long-agitated question, he also was prepared to 
vote for it. More significant still was the position taken 
up by the Prime Minister, the Earl of Derby. He expressed 
his desire to come to a reasonable compromise with the 
House of Commons. If it were a question of policy or 
expediency, their duty was to yield to the determined 
expression of the views of the House of Commons, and to 
waive their own opinions, unless they felt that they were 
supported by the country. But it must be admitted that 
the country was extremely apathetic on the question. 
Lord Lucan’s suggestion might be a plausible solution of 
the difficulty, but it would require consideration, and 
would have to be put into shape. Moreover, he thought, 
it would best be carried out by being embodied in a 
separate Bill. In the meantime the proper course was 
for the Lords to insist upon their amendments. The Earl 
of Malmesbury, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
concurred in the Prime Minister’s views, and after some 
discussion Lord Lucan withdrew his amendment. 

Lord Lyndhurst then moved that the House should not 
insist upon its amendments; and was answered by the Lord 
Chancellor, who went through and severely criticized the 
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reasons put forward by the Lower House. Earl Granville 
and Lord Brougham appealed to the mover not to persist 
in his motion, considering that the cause of Jewish emanci- 
pation had made such an advance that evening owing to 
the attitude of Lords Derby and Malmesbury that it might 
be considered to be practically won. Lord Lyndhurst 
adopted this suggestion, and withdrew his motion, expres- 
sing the hope that the spirit of conciliation would survive. 
Accordingly the Lords resolved to insist upon their amend- 
ments, and appointed a Committee to prepare reasons to 
be offered to the Commons therefor 1. 

The following week two Bills, each intended to carry 
out the compromise arrived at, were presented in the 
House of Lords, and read a first time; they were Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Bill to substitute one oath for the Oaths of 
Allegiance, Supremacy, and Abjuration, and for relieving 
the religious scruples of certain of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and Lord Lucan’s Jewish Relief Bill. The discussion of 
these rival measures was postponed from time to time 
owing to the indisposition and consequent absence of the 
Prime Minister. At length, when the Bills reached the 
second reading stage, the Earl of Derby expressed his 
preference for Lord Lucan’s Bill on the ground that it 
was more in accordance with Parliamentary procedure. 
Thereupon Lord Lyndhurst desiring only to attain the end 
in view, and having no personal object to fulfil, postponed 
and ultimately withdrew his Bill, which had become 
known as the Oaths Substitution Bill. Lord Lucan then 
proceeded to move the second reading of his Bill, which 
as originally drafted contained two clauses only. The 
first empowered either House of Parliament to resolve that 
thenceforth any person professing the Jewish religion, 
when taking the oath substituted by the Oaths Bill of the 
present session for the Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, 
and Abjuration, might omit the words “ And I make this 
declaration upon the true faith of a Christian,’ and so 
1 Hansard, vol. 150, pp. 1139-93. 
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long as such resolution continued in foree made the taking 
of the oath in such modified form valid so as to enable 
the taker to sit and vote in Parliament; the second enabled 
persons professing the Jewish religion to omit the above- 
mentioned words in the said oath in all other cases in 
which they might be required to take it. Despite the 
understanding which had been arrived at by the leaders 
on both sides of the House, the motion for the second 
reading was stubbornly opposed, but was carried by 143 
votes to 977. 

At the Committee stage two additional clauses were 
inserted, the first excluding Jews from holding the high 
offices of state from which Roman Catholics were ex- 
cluded by the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. This 
clause, as we have seen, was subsequently repealed by the 
Promissory Oaths Act of 1871. The second, which is still 
in force, was also borrowed from the Catholic Emancipation 
Act, and conferred upon the Archbishop of Canterbury the 
right of presentation to any ecclesiastical benefice which 
belonged to any office in the gift of the crown which might 
be held by a person professing the Jewish religion, and 
disabled any person professing that religion from directly 
or indirectly advising the Crown as to the exercise of its 
ecclesiastical patronage. 

The third reading was also opposed, but was carried 
by thirty-three votes to twelve, and even then eight peers 
recorded their solemn protest against the Bill ®. 

Meanwhile the committee had framed the report of the 
Lords’ reasons for insisting on their amendments to the 
Oaths Bill. After some discussion in the House these 
reasons were finally settled and sent down to the House 
of Commons along with the Jewish Relief Bill. In their 
final form they were as follows :— 


“st. Because, although the words ‘on the true Faith 


1 See Hansard, vol. 150, pp. 1600, 1998-2000, 2218; ibid., vol. 151, 


PP- 154-5, 693-730. 
2 Ibid., vol. 151, pp. 916-30, 1070-4, 1257-66. 
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of a Christian’ were originally introduced into the Oath for 
the immediate purpose of binding certain Roman Catholics, 
it is unreasonable to assume that the Parliament which 
so introduced them did not intend that the profession 
of Christianity should be a necessary qualification for 
admission to the Legislature, when they enacted that a 
Declaration of that faith should form part of the Oath 
required to be taken by every member of both Houses. 

“and. Because the constant intention of the Legislature 
may be further inferred from the fact that neither at the 
time of the introduction of these words were the Jews 
admissible nor have they at any subsequent period been 
admitted to sit and vote in either House of Parliament. 

“3rd, Because exclusion from seats in Parliament and 
offices of the State on the ground of religious opinion 
and for other reasons where the general good of the 
State appears to require it, is a principle recognized 
in the settlement of the succession to the Crown and 
in other cases; and has, moreover, been further and 
recently sanctioned by the House of Commons in some 
of the provisions of the present Bill. 

“4th. Because, without imputing any disloyalty or 
disaffection to Her Majesty’s subjects of the Jewish 
persuasion, the Lords consider that the denial and re- 
jection of that Saviour, in whose name each House of 
Parliament daily offers up its collective prayers for the 
divine blessing on its councils, constitutes a moral 
unfitness to take part in the legislation of a professedly 
Christian community. 

“5th. Because, when the Commons plead in support 
of their views, in a matter which equally concerns the 
constitution of both branches of the Legislature, their 
repeated recognition of the expediency of removing this 
disability of the Jews, and admitting them to their 
councils, the Lords desire to refer to their equally firm 
adherence to the principle of retaining those privileges 
which they believe to be peculiarly and inseparably 
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attached to Parliament as an exclusively Christian 
Assembly 1.” 

The next day the Jewish Relief Bill was read for the 
first time in the House of Commons, and Lord John 
Russell made a motion for the adjournment of the House 
in order to explain the course he proposed to adopt. He 
would move the second reading of the new Bill, and ask 
the government for facilities for carrying it through its 
remaining steps before the end of the session. If this were 
done the House might concur in the Lords’ amendments to 
the Oaths Bill without proceeding to discuss their reasons. 
He would, of course, have preferred that the Lords should 
have said that the object in view, namely, the admission 
of Jews to sit and vote in that House, would have been 
better provided for in a separate Bill, instead of giving 
reasons why no Bill of the kind should pass at all. He 
was, however, assured that the course taken was not 
intended as an insult to the House of Commons, and 
the compromise, by which the Lords merely retained the 
right to exclude a Jew, if created a peer, from their 
own House, he was willing to accept as the best practical 
solution of the question, hoping, as he did, that in course 
of time Jews would be admitted into the other House also. 
Mr. Disraeli, as leader of the House of Commons, at once 
consented to grant the facilities asked for, and the motion 
was by leave withdrawn *. 

The Bill was rapidly passed through the House of 
Commons; its rejection was moved on the second reading 
by Mr. Newdegate, who could only muster 65 supporters 
against 156 opponents of his motion. It went through com- 
mittee and was reported without amendment. Yet on the 
motion for the third reading the opposition was again 
renewed. It was led by Mr. Warren, who declared that 
the settlement was one in which nothing was settled and 
that from the moment that the Bill became law would 


1 Hansard, vol. 151, pp. 156, 262, 1243-57. 
2 Ibid., pp. 1369, 1371-80. 
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date the decline of the moral and religious influence 
of the House of Commons. On the division being taken, 
129 voted for, and 55 against the third reading. The 
same evening the House took into consideration the 
Lords’ Amendments to the Oaths Bill and the reasons 
given for insisting upon them, and passed the following 
resolutions: (1) “That this House does not consider it 
necessary to examine the reasons offered by the Lords 
for insisting upon the exclusion of Jews from Parliament, 
as by a Bill of the present session intituled ‘An Act to 
provide for the relief of Her Majesty’s subjects professing 
the Jewish religion,’ their lordships have provided means 
for the admission of persons professing the Jewish religion 
to seats in the Legislature.” (2) “That this House doth 
not insist upon its disagreement with the Lords in their 
amendments to the said Bill.” 

Two days afterwards, on July 23, 1858, the Royal 
Assent was given to both the Jewish Relief Bill and 
the Oaths Bill’. 

The following Monday Baron Lionel de Rothschild again 
appeared at the table of the House, and was allowed to 
take the new oath with the omission of the final words, 
a resolution to that effect having been first proposed by 
Lord John Russell, and carried by a majority of thirty-two. 
He was thus at length permitted to take his seat in the 
House of which he had been a member for eleven years, 
in the course of which he had been returned as the 
representative of the city of London no less than five 
times, at three general and two bye-elections?. 

The controversy which had divided the two Houses 
for ten years was thus settled in a way peculiarly 
consonant to the trend of English constitutional history. 
The settlement seems to be destitute of principle and 
innocent of logic, but it was sufficient to meet the 
difficulty which had actually arisen; its form, moreover, 


1 Hansard, vol. 151, pp. 1614-36, 1754-62, 1863-5, 1879-1906, 1967. 
2 Ibid., pp. 2105-15. 
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was so clumsy that it was in a short time found necessary 
to amend it. It was said to be a compromise, but it was 
in fact no compromise, for the whole point at issue was 
conceded. It is true that the Lords retained the right 
to prevent a Jewish peer from taking his seat in their 
House, but there was no intention at that time of making 
a Jew a peer, and before such a creation became a question 
of practical politics the Lords had voluntarily surrendered 
this very questionable privilege. On the other hand the 
House of Lords may have been thought to have saved 
its dignity and justified itself in the position it had 
taken up, for it had all along been maintained that 
the question did not concern the Lower House alone, 
and the Lords, while desiring to maintain the exclusively 
Christian character of the legislature, disclaimed any 
intention to interfere with the right of the other House 
to decide upon the validity of the returns and the 
admission of members elected to it. At any rate a 
collision between the two Houses or between the House 
of Commons and the Law Courts had been avoided, and 
in spite of the absurdity of the result achieved, when 
looked at from the merely formal point of view, religious 
liberty had in substance emerged triumphant. 

The ultimate issue was probably hastened by the 
advent to office of a Conservative Ministry, although 
the chief opponents of Jewish emancipation had 
always been found in the ranks of that party. Yet 
the successive Tory leaders of the House of Commons, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord George Bentinck, and Mr. Disraeli, 
had been staunch adherents of the cause of religious 
liberty. Had the Liberal party remained in power, 
there is no reason to doubt that the majority of the 
House of Lords would have continued to reject any 
Jewish Relief Bills sent up to them, so long as the 
ministry declined to make its acceptance a cabinet 
question ; but when the Conservatives came into office they 
found it necessary to have the standing cause of difference 
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between the two Houses removed, especially as it was 
only by the forbearance of their opponents that they 
could count on a majority in the House of Commons, 
and they were only carrying on the government until 
it was convenient to hold a general election. It would 
have suited neither party to make the Jewish question 
a ground of appeal to the country. Both the friends and 
enemies of religious freedom professed their belief that 
the country was behind them, but neither were willing 
to stake their political existence upon such an issue. The 
fact was that, taking the country as a whole, complete 
apathy upon the subject reigned among the electors. 
Lord Palmerston was right therefore from the political 
point of view in not placing the matter in the forefront 
of his programme; and Lord John Russell himself, while 
he remained in the cabinet, had not succeeded in converting 
the whole of his followers to the cause. Indeed, the measure 
he brought forward in 1854 had actually been defeated in 
the House of Commons, and he himself was thought to have 
become so lukewarm that the next Bill (that of 1856) was 
entrusted by the Jewish partizans to Mr. Milner Gibson. 
From . the selfish point of view there can be little 
doubt that the Liberals did right in not making Jewish 
emancipation one of the issues of party conflict, and, more- 
over, its exclusion from the arena of party politics was of 
no little advantage to the Jews themselves, for if they had 
come to be regarded as the special favourites of one of the 
great political parties in the State, they would assuredly 
have been looked upon with dislike, if not with hostility, 
by the other. Experience has shown that it is to the 
leaders of political parties, more than to the rank and 
file of their followers or the electors as a body, that a small 
community like the Jews must look when it requires special 
treatment or protection. On the one occasion when a policy 
of justice to the Jews had been made the subject of an 
appeal to the people, viz. the Naturalization of Jews Act, 
1753, the result had proved disastrous to the cause of 
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religious liberty. The lapse of time and the extension 
of education, though they may have eradicated many 
popular prejudices, have not so altered the character of 
the populace as to make it welcome a policy of altering 
the law in order to secure political equality to the Jews 
with any great amount of enthusiasm. 

Before returning from this digression it should further 
be remarked that throughout the controversy the Jews 
acted in an open and conscientious way. Over and over 
again Mr. Roebuck declared in the House that, were he 
a Jew, he would take the oath, including the words “on 
the true faith of a Christian,” though he would have 
regarded them as a mere farce and not binding on his 
conscience; and no doubt it was a case in which, if ever, 
the maxim of Euripides might be acted upon: 





1 yAdoo’ buopoy’, } be piv avobporos 1. 

To their credit, however, Baron de Rothschild and 
Mr. Salomons pursued a different course with the unani- 
mous approval of their co-religionists. Had they chosen 
to follow Mr. Roebuck’s advice, it was admitted by the 
opponents of Jewish rights that they could not have 
been excluded, for, as Sir Frederic Thesiger put it, it 
was impossible to bind an unconscientious man by any 
oath *. 

The inconvenience of the machinery provided for carrying 
out the so-called compromise soon became manifest. The 
doors of Parliament had been opened to the Jew, but he 
could not enter as of right, for every session ® a resolution 
must be passed enabling such Jews as might desire to 


1 Eur., Hip., 612. 

? However, means were taken by the House of Commons to prevent 
Mr. Bradlaugh from taking the oath which he had previously declared 
was not binding on his conscience. But this was a quarter of a century 
later. The legality of that decision of the House of Commons was affirmed 
by the Law Courts. See Bradlaugh v. Gossett (1884), L. R., 12 Q.B.D. 271. 

’ For it was held that a resolution did not remain in force after a 
prorogation. Report of Committee, Session I, 1859, No. 205. 
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take the oath to omit the final words, and such resolution 
might be opposed, and was liable to be defeated on each 
occasion. To remedy this defect an Act of Parliament 
was passed two years later enabling the House of Commons 
to convert a resolution arrived at under the Jewish Relief 
Act of 1858 into a Standing Order, which would remain 
valid and in force until repealed, and therefore obviate the 
necessity of passing a fresh resolution every session !. 

Six years later Parliament was again called upon to 
deal with the question. The result was the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act of 1866 (29 & 30 Vict., c. 19). This Act 
substituted a new and simplified oath, which did not 
contain the words “on the true faith of a Christian,” 
as the oath to be taken by members of both Houses of 
Parliament, in lieu of the oaths laid down by the Oaths 
Act of 1858 and the Roman Catholic oath, the form of 
which was laid down by the Catholic Emancipation Act 
of 1829. The object of the new Act, like that of Lord John 
Russell’s unsuccessful measure of 1854, was to create a 
simplified and uniform oath which all members of Parlia- 
ment alike might take, to whatever religious denomination 
they might belong’. It incidentally upset the so-called 
compromise of 1858 by depriving the House of Lords of 
the right to exclude a Jewish peer which they then 
retained. It met, however, with no serious opposition 
in either House of Parliament, and the point to which 


1 See the statute 23 & 24 Vict., ¢. 63, and see Hansard, vol. 157, 
pp. 960-63, 1916-9; ibid., vol. 158, p. 305; ibid., vol. 159, p. 1507; 
ibid., pp. 1745-50. 

2 The wording of the new oath as finally settled was as follows: “TI, 
A.B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria; and I do faithfully promise to maintain and 
support the succession to the Crown, as the same stands limited and set- 
tled by virtue of the Act passed in the reign of King William the Third, 
intituled ‘An Act for the further limitation of the Crown, and better 
securing the rights and liberties of the Subject,’ and of the subsequent 
Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland. So help me God.” The debates 
on the measure are to be found in Hansard, vol. 181, pp. 453-9, 1712-37 ; 
and vol, 182, pp. 289-314, 480-3, 510-18, 1322-55, 1619-28, 1759, 2176. 
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substantial criticism was directed was the alteration in the 
Roman Catholic oath. So far as it related to the Jews, 
Sir George Grey, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
introducing the Bill, fairly explained its scope to the 
House of Commons. He said, “The members professing 
the Jewish religion sat now in that House not by absolute 
right, but by sufferance, the result of a compromise adopted 
to terminate a long struggle, but it was impossible not to 
see that that arrangement must be temporary. Those gen- 
tlemen had sat there for some years, and it would be absurd 
to ask if any danger had arisen to the Crown, the Church, 
or the Constitution from Jews sitting in that House. They 
had taken part with credit to themselves in the discussions 
of the House, and had performed their duty with integrity 
and ability. He thought the time was come when the 
members professing the Jewish religion should be admitted 
to all the privileges which were enjoyed by the members of 
other religious denominations. By the adoption of the 
measure he proposed members would be relieved from 
the necessity, on coming to the table after a general 
election, of ranging themselves in three divisions on taking 
the oaths, Let no man be asked any question as to his 
religion, but let him take his seat in the House if qualified 
to sit there, in the opinion of those who sent him there, on 
taking the oath of allegiance as a loyal subject of the 
Crown ?.” 

When the Bill reached the House of Lords, Lord 
Chelmsford, who years before had been the leading oppo- 
nent of Jewish emancipation, proclaimed himself content 
with the new proposal. Before the second reading he said: 
‘With regard to the omission of the words ‘upon the true 
faith of a Christian’ I have always contended against the 
admission of Jews to Parliament as a matter of principle. 
I have never thought that there was the slightest danger 
to the state in admitting a few Jews to the legislature ; 
but upon principle, and upon principle alone, I have main- 
* Hansard, vol. 181, p. 456. 
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tained my opposition. Now, in the year 1858 an Act was 
passed which involved a compromise upon this long-vexed 
question, and it was enacted that either House of Parlia- 
ment might by a resolution dispense in the case of a Jew 
with those words of the oath which declares it to be taken 
‘upon the true faith of a Christian’. Now, my Lords, it 
appears to me that the principle is as much violated by 
admitting a Jew by the side door of a resolution as it 
would be if you admitted him by throwing open the 
principal door, and giving him a seat in Parliament by 
the express words of the Act itself. Therefore, in my view, 
there really is on this subject nothing left worth contending 
for, and I am not at all disposed, having certainly failed 
in maintaining the principle which I defended, to take any 
further part in resisting the complete admission of the Jew 
to his seat in the legislature!.” Again, at a later stage, 
when it was proposed to insert the words “on the true 
faith of a Christian” in the new oath, the same speaker 
repeated his former statement, and further said: “The 
House of Commons had chosen to adopt a resolution by 
means of which a person of the Jewish faith presenting 
himself at the table could be admitted on taking the oath, 
omitting the words ‘on the true faith of a Christian,’ and 
that resolution had now become a standing order of the 
House; it was, therefore, clear that, so far as the House of 
Commons was concerned there was no impediment what- 
ever to the admission of the Jews to Parliament. The 
resolution had broken down the barrier completely, and the 
Jew walked in without any difficulty and took his seat. 
With regard to their Lordships’ house—suppose Her Majesty 
were to be advised to raise a Jew to the dignity of the 
peerage, would their Lordships refuse to pass a resolution 
dispensing with that portion of the oath which required 
him to say he made the declaration ‘on the true faith of 
a Christian’? Their Lordships would hardly be disposed 
to adopt a course which would be an insult to the Crown ; 
1 Hansard, vol. 182, p. 1349. 
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and, therefore, he considered that there was practically no 
impediment to the admission of Jews to their Lordships’ 
house. Under these circumstances there was, as he had 
said, nothing left to fight for! Immediately the principle he 
had maintained was sacrificed all grounds for further resist- 
ance were gone; therefore he did not oppose the second 
reading of the Bill, and must now decline to vote for the 
amendment'.” The amendment was not pressed to a 
division, and the one relic of intolerance which had sur- 
vived the eleven years’ struggle between the two Houses 
was swept away, practically without any effort to retain it. 
It was not, however, for nearly twenty years that any Jew 
was able to avail himself of the rights now thrown open to 
his community. At length, in July, 1885, Sir Nathaniel de 
Rothschild, the first Jew to receive a patent of peerage, 
under the title of Lord Rothschild, was sworn in as 
a member of the House of Lords, and took his seat 
accordingly 2, 

The simplified oath established by the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act of 1866 was to be administered only to persons 
about to take their seats in either House of Parliament, 
but the following year another Act, the Office and Oaths 
Act 1867 (30 and 31 Vict.,c. 75) was passed. It enacted 
that the new and simplified form of oath should be taken 
as a qualification for the exercise of any office, franchise, or 
civil right, instead of the Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, 
and Abjuration, or any form of oath substituted for them 
(as, for instance, under the Oaths Act and Jewish Relief 
Act of 1858). Inasmuch as the necessity for making the 
declaration had, as we have seen, been previously removed 
by the Qualification for Offices Abolition Act 1866 (29 and 
30 Vict., c. 22), henceforth Jews when qualifying themselves 
for holding any office or civil right would go through 
precisely the same ceremonies as their Christian fellow 
subjects. 

The Promissory Oaths Act of 1868 (31 and 32 Vict., 


1 Hansard, vol. 182, p. 1622. 2 Lords’ Journals, vol. 117, p. 335+ 
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c. 72), introduced by Lord Chelmsford when again Lord 
Chancellor, and in consequence of the report of the Royal 
Commission on the subject appointed in the year 1866, 
and reappointed after the change of government in the 
same year, again modified the form of the oaths, and enacted 
the three very simple forms of the Oath of Allegiance, the 
Official Oath, and the Judicial Oath, which have already 
been set out, and which are still in force. 

Finally, the Promissory Oaths Act of 1871 (34 and 35 
Vict., c. 48), in addition to repealing the section in the 
Jewish Relief Act of 1858, which excluded Jews from some 
of the highest offices of state, formally repealed all the 
statutes establishing the old forms of oaths and declarations 
which had been superseded and rendered obsolete by the 
Promissory Oaths Act of 1868 or earlier Acts. This Act 
passed through both Houses of Parliament without opposi- 
tion, and almost without discussion. Since it became law 
Jews have been on precisely the same footing in regard to 
political rights as their Christian fellow subjects, with this 
exception only, that they cannot exercise any right of 
ecclesiastical patronage attaching to any office they may 
happen to hold. ; 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


1070. A number of Jews brought from Rouen by William I. 

1194 (?). Exchequer of the Jews established by Richard I as a separate 
department, and Justices of the Jews appointed. 

1232. Domus Conversorum opened by Henry III. 

1271. Ordinance of Henry III prohibiting Jews from holding lands 
in fee, and having Christian servants. 

1275. Statute de la Jeverie or de Judaismo. 

1290. Banishment of the Jews by Edward I. 

1401. Statute de Haeretico, 2 Hen. IV, c. 15. 

1558. Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity (1 Eliz., c. 1 and c. 2). 
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1575. General expulsion of Aliens by Queen Elizabeth. 

1580-1592. Legislation against recusants (23 Eliz., c. 1, 29 Eliz., 
c. 6, 35 Eliz., c. 1 & 2, &c.). 

1605. Gunpowder Treason and Plot. 

New legislation against Popish recusants. 
The new Oath of Obedience and Allegiance “on the true faith 
of a Christian ” (3 Jac. I, c. 4). 

1608. Calvin’s case. 

1609. Applicants for naturalization required to take the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper (7 Jac. I, c. 2). 

1612. Last execution for heresy in England. 

1617. The last claim of villenage in an English court. 

1618 (?). The Jews fly from England in consequence of the issue of a 
commission for the execution of the laws against Jesuits, &c. 
1625. Act for punishing divers abuses committed on the Lord’s Day, 

commonly called Sunday (1 Car. I, c. 1). 

1627. Act for the further reformation of sundry abuses committed on 
the Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday (3 Car. I, c. 2). 

1630. Treaty with Spain, by virtue of which Spanish subjects were 
exempted from the laws against recusants. ° 

1635 (?). Carvajal settles in England. 

1640. Court of High Commission abolished (16 Car. I, c. 11). 

1648. The Independents obtain control of Parliament. 

1649. Petition of the Cartwrights of Amsterdam for the re-admission 
of the Jews. 

Execution of Charles I. 

1653. The Instrument of Government. The law against recusants 
relaxed, but not so far as to give immunity to persons not 
believing in Christianity. 

1655. Menasseh Ben Israel arrives in England. The Whitehall 
Conference. 

1656. War between England and Spain. Capture of Jamaica. 

Case of Antonio Robles. 
Commission to treat with the Jews of Amsterdam given by 
Charles II to General Middleton. 
1657. Departure and death of Menasseh Ben Israel. 


1658. Death of Oliver Cromwell. 


1660. Declaration of Breda. 
Restoration of Charles II. 
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Navigation Act (12 Car. II, c. 18) excludes from the colonial 
trade aliens unless naturalized or made denizens. 

Petitions against the Jews referred to Parliament by the Privy 
Council. 


. Corporation Act (13 Car. II, st. 2, ¢. 1). 


And following years. A number of Jews granted letters of 
denization. 


. Act of Uniformity (13 & 14 Car. II, c. 4). 


Dec. 26. First Declaration of Indulgence. 


. Public worship openly and regularly performed in the synagogue. 


Organization of the Jewish community. 


. The Conventicle Act (16 Car. II, c. 4). 


Threatened attack on the Jews by the Earl of Berkshire. Their 
petition to the king for protection favourably answered. 


. The Five Mile Act (17 Car. II, c. 2). 
. Robeley and Langston. Jewish witness allowed to be sworn on 


the Old Testament. 


. Second Conventicle Act (22 Car. II, c. 1). 
. Second Declaration of Indulgence. 


James, Duke of York, openly embraces Catholicism. 


. The Declaration of Indulgence cancelled. 


The Test Act (25 Car. II, c. 2). 

The principal Jews indicted for meeting together for the 
exercise of their religion. 

Petition of Abraham Delivera and others. Order in Council to 
stay all proceedings against the Jews. 


. Rebuilding of the synagogue. Lease for twenty-five years taken. 
. Act for the better observation of the Lord’s Day, commonly 


called Sunday (29 Car. II, ¢. 7). 
The Writ de haeretico comburendo abolished (29 Car. II, ¢. 9). 


. The Parliamentary Test Act (30 Car. II, st. 2). 
. A Jew’s right to maintain an action recognized by the Court of 


King’s Bench (Lilly’s Practical Register, vol. I, p. 4). 


. Death of Charles II, and accession of James II. 


Forty-eight Jews charged with recusancy. 

Petition of Joseph Henriques and others to the king. Formal 
Order in Council to stay these proceedings. ‘“ His Majesty’s 
intention being that they ” (the Jews) “should not be troubled 
on this account, but quietly enjoy the free exercise of their re- 
ligion, whilst they behave themselves dutifully and obediently 
to his government.” 

3 F 2 
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1687. 
1688. 
1689, 


1718. 


1723. 


1728, 
1730, 
1732. 


1759. 
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Declaration of Indulgence. 
The Revolution. Deposition of James II. 


New and simplified oaths of supremacy and allegiance. 

The dispensing power of the Crown, saving previous charters 
and grants abolished. 

The Toleration Act (1 Will. & Mary, c. 18), the benefit of which 
was restricted to Protestant Trinitarians [extended to Uni- 
tarians in 1813, Roman Catholics in 1832, and Jews in 1846]. 

Proposal to impose special taxation on the Jews. Their petition 
to Parliament not received. The projected tax withdrawn. 


. Jewish marriages expressly included in the provisions for the 


taxiupon marriages (6 & 7 Will. & Mary, c. 6). 


. The Act against blasphemy and profaneness (9 Will. III, c. 35). 
. The Act of Settlement (12 & 13 Will. III, c. 2). 


Death of James II. His son’s title to the English throne 
recognized by Louis XIV. 

The oath of abjuration invented (13 & 14 Will. III, c. 6). 

Act to oblige Jews to maintain and provide for their Protestant 
children (1 Anne, c. 24). 

Voters at Parliamentary elections may be required to take the 
oath of abjuration (6 Anne, c. 78). 


. The Foreign Protestants’ Naturalization Act (7 Anne, c. 5). 
. The requirement of taking the oath of abjuration imposed in 


1701 on all public officers, &c., continued. Members of 
Parliament not to vote or sit before taking the said oath 
(1 Geo. I, st. 2, c. 13). 

The Religious Worship Act (5 Geo. I, ¢. 4) forbids attendance 
with the insignia of office at any nonconformist place of 
worship. 

Jewish landowners required to take the oath of abjuration 
allowed to omit the words “on the true faith of a Christian” 
(10 Geo. I, c. 4). 

First (Annual) Indemnity Act (1 Geo. II, st. 2, c. 23). 


British Nationality Act (4 Geo, II, ¢c. 21). 

Attempt to arouse popular animosity against the Jews by the 
blood accusation frustrated (Rex v. Osborne), 

The custom of requiring the oath administered prior to receiving 
the citizenship of London to be taken on the New Testament 
held to be good (Rex v. Bosworth’. 
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1748 


1744. 


1753. 


1811. 


1812, 


1813. 
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. The Plantation Act (13 Geo. II, c. 7) enables Jews to be natu- 
ralized in the colonies without taking the sacrament or 
pronouncing the final words of the oath of abjuration. 


. Held in Da Costa v. De Paz that a legacy for instructing 
Jews in their religion could not be so applied. 


Held in Omychund ». Barker that all persons who believe in 
a Supreme Being are competent witnesses, and should be 
allowed to take the oath in the form binding upon them 
according to the tenets of their religion. 

Jewish marriages exempted from the provisions of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Marriage Act (26 Geo. II, c. 33). 

The Jews Naturalization Act (26 Geo. II, c. 26) passed. Conse- 
quent agitation against the Jews. 


. The Jews Naturalization Act repealed (27 Geo. II, ¢. 1). 
. Death of the Old Pretender. The form of the oath of abjuration 


finally settled (6 Geo. III, c. 53). 


. First Jews admitted as solicitors; being permitted to omit the 


final words of the oath of abjuration. 


. British Nationality Act (13 Geo. III, c. 21). 
. The Sunday Observance Act (21 Geo. III, c. 49). Places of 


amusement (admission to which is by payment) open on a 
Sunday to be deemed disorderly houses. 


. The Alien duties abolished by Pitt (24 Geo. III, sess. 2, c. 16). 
. Roman Catholic Relief Act (31 Geo. III, c. 32). 
. Lord Grenville’s Aliens Act (33 Geo. IV, c. 4) temporary but 


periodically renewed till 1826. 


. Act for the better observance of the Lord’s Day by persons 


exercising the trade of bakers (34 Geo. III, c. 61). Provisions 
of this Act with some modifications embodied in the Bread 
Acts (3 Geo. IV, c. 6, s. 16; and 6 and 7 Will. IV, c. 37, s. 14). 

Held in Lindo v. Unsworth that a Jew is excused from giving 
notice of dishonour of a bill of exchange on the Day of 
Atonement. 

Charities “for the benefit of any persons of the Jewish nation ” 
exempted from the provisions of the Act for registering and 
securing charitable donations (52 Geo. III, c. 102, s. 11). 

The Places of Religious Worship Act (52 Geo. III, c.155) repeals 
the Five Mile Act and the Conventicle Act, &c. 

Unitarians admitted to the benefit of the Toleration Act 

(53 Geo. III, c. 160). 
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1823. Jewish marriages exempted from the provisions of the Marriage 
Act (4 Geo. IV, c. 76). 
1825. The necessity of taking the sacrament as a preliminary to 
naturalization abolished (6 Geo. IV, c. 67). 
Repeal of the Navigation Act (6 Geo. IV, c. 105). 
1826. The temporary Aliens’ Acts discontinued, and the system of 
registration of aliens substituted (7 Geo. IV, c. 54). 
1828. Declaration “on the true faith of a Christian” substituted for 
the sacramental tests imposed by the Corporation and Test 
Acts (9 Geo. IV, c. 17). 
1829. Roman Catholic Relief Act (10 Geo. IV, c. 7). 
1830. Mr. Robert Grant’s Bill for repealing the civil disabilities of 
the Jews refused a second reading by the House of Commons. 
Jews admitted to the freedom of the City of London, and 
allowed to take the oath on the Old Testament. 
1832. The Roman Catholic Charities Act (2 & 3 Will. IV, c. 118). 
1833. Mr. Francis Goldsmid called to the Bar. 
The Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill passed by the House of 
Commons, but refused a second reading by the House of Lords. 
1834. The Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill again passed by the House of 
Commons, but refused a second reading by the House of Lords. 
1835. Mr. Salomons elected Sheriff of London. The Sheriffs’ Declara- 
tion Act (5 & 6 Will. IV, c. 28). 
Mr. Salomons elected Alderman and unsuccessfully attempts to 
be admitted. 
1836. The Registration of Aliens Act (6 & 7 Will. IV, c. 11). 
The Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill passed the House of Commons 
a third time but sent to the Lords too late to receive a second 
reading. 
The Marriage Act (6 & 7 Will. IV, c. 85) and the Registration 
Act (ibid. c. 86) recognize the validity of Jewish marriages, 
make special provision as to their registration and give 
statutory recognition to the London Committee of Deputies 
of British Jews. 
1837. Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists Relief Acts (1 & 2 Vict., 
c. 5 and c. 15). 
Mr. Grote’s motion to extend the relief to Jews rejected by the 
House of Commons. 


1838. The Oaths Act (1 & 2 Vict., c. 105). 
1841. Mr. Divett’s bill for the admission of Jews to Corporate Offices, 
known as the Jews’ Declaration Bill, passes the House of 
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Commons and receives a second reading in the House of 
Lords but is refused a third reading. 

The system of naturalization by certificate from a Secretary of 
State introduced by Mr. Hutt’s Naturalization Act (7 & 8 
Vict., c. 66). 

Repeal of the laws against recusants and other penal enactments 
so far as they affected Roman Catholics. 

Act for the relief of persons of the Jewish religion elected to 
municipal offices (8 & 9 Vict., c. 52). 

The Religious Disabilities Act (9 & 10 Vict., c. 59) repeals the 
laws against recusants and other penal statutes and extends 
the benefit of the Toleration Act to the Jewish religion (see 
also 18 & 19 Vict., c. 86, s. 2). 

Baron Lionel de Rothschild elected Member of Parliament for 
the City of London. 

Lord John Russell’s Jewish Disabilities Bill passes the Commons 
but is refused a second reading by the Lords. 

Lord John Russell’s Parliamentary Oaths Bill (altering the 
oath in favour of Jews) passed by the Commons but rejected 


by the Lords. 
Baron de Rothschild obtains the Chiltern Hundreds and is 


re-elected. 

Baron de Rothschild unsuccessfully attempts to take his seat 
in Parliament. 

Lord John Russell’s Oath of Abjuration (Jew) Bill passed by 
the Commons but rejected by the Lords. 

Mr. David Salomons, having been elected member for Greenwich 
takes his seat in the House and is forcibly removed. 

The case of Miller v. Salomons. 

Lord John Russell's Jewish Disabilities Bill passes the Commons 
but is rejected by the Lords. 

Lord John Russell’s Parliamentary Oaths Bill, creating a new 
oath which Jews could take, refused a second reading in the 
House of Commons. 

Oxford University Reform Act (17 & 18 Vict., c. 81). 

Places of Religious Worship Registration Act (18 & 19 Vict., 
c. 81) makes provision for the registration of Jewish syna- 
gogues. 

Act for securing the Liberty of Religious Worship (18 & 19 Vict., 
c. 86). 
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The Marriage Act (19 & 20 Vict., c. 119) makes special pro- 
visions as to Jewish marriages and gives statutory recognition 
to the West London Synagogue of British Jews. 

Cambridge University Reform Act (19 & 20 Vict., c. 88). 

Mr. Milner Gibson's Oath of Abjuration Abolition Bill passed 
by the Commons but rejected by the Lords. 


Lord Palmerston’s Oaths Bill having passed the Commons by 
a large majority is rejected by the Lords. 

Lord John Russell’s Oaths Validity Amendment Bill introduced 
in the House of Commons but abandoned before the second 
reading stage. 

Baron de Rothschild resigns and is re-elected. 


. Lord John Russell’s Bill “to substitute an oath for the Oaths 


of Allegiance, Supremacy, and Abjuration, and for the relief 
of Her Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish religion” 
passes the Commons and receives a second reading in the 
Lords, but in committee the clause enabling Jews to omit the 
words “on the true faith of a Christian” is struck out. The 
Commons appoint a Committee to confer with the Lords. 
Baron de Rothschild is appointed a member of and serves on 
the Committee. Lord Lucan’s suggestion for compromise 
accepted. 

The Oaths Act (21 & 22 Vict., c. 48), and the Jewish Relief Act 
(21 & 22 Vict., c. 49), the result of the compromise. 

Baron de Rothschild sworn as member of the House of 
Commons. 


Endowed Schools Act (23 & 24 Vict., c. 11). 

The Act (23 & 24 Vict., c. 63), enables the House of Commons 
to make a Standing Order for the swearing in of Jewish 
members. 


Parliamentary Oaths Act (29 & 30 Vict., c. 19) introduces a new 
oath to be taken by Members of Parliament not containing the 
words “on the true faith of a Christian,” thus enabling Jews 
to be sworn in as members of the House of Lords. 

Qualification for Offices Abolition Act (29 & 30 Vict., c. 22) 
renders it unnecessary to make and subscribe the Declaration 
imposed by 9 Geo. IV, c. 17, in lieu of the sacramental test. 


Office and Oath Act (30 & 31 Vict., c. 75) (1) throws open the 
office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland to all subjects. (2) Enables 
persons holding office to attend any place of worship with 
the insignia of their office. (3) Substitutes the form of oath 
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created by the Parliamentary Oaths Act of 1866 for that 
required to be taken by office holders and others. 

The last of the Annual Indemnity Acts (30 & 31 Vict., c. 88). 

Promissory Oaths Act (31 & 32 Vict., c. 72) introduces new and 
simpler forms of (1) the oath of allegiance ; (2) the official 
oath ; (3) the judicial oath. 

The Public Schools Act (31 & 32 Vict., c. 118). 


. The Endowed Schools Act (32 & 33 Vict., c. 56). 
. The Naturalization Act (33 & 34 Vict., c. 14). 


Elementary Education Act (33 & 34 Vict., c. 75). 


. The Workshop Regulation Act Amendment Act (34 & 35 Vict., 


c. 19) permits Sunday labour in the case of young persons and 
women professing the Jewish religion. 

The Universities Tests Act (34 & 35 Vict., c. 26). 

The Promissory Oaths Act (34 & 35 Vict., c. 48) repeals obsolete 
Acts relative to promissory oaths, and removes the disability 
of Jews to hold certain high offices imposed by the Jewish 
Relief Act of 1858. 

The Sunday Observation Prosecution Act (34 & 35 Vict., c. 87) 
forbids prosecutions for Sunday labour under the Lord’s Day 
Act of 1677 except with the consent of the chief officer of the 
police district or two magistrates, &c. 

The Ballot Act (35 & 36 Vict., c. 33) contains provisions enabling 
Jews to vote on their Sabbath. 

The Factory and Workshop Act (41 Vict., c. 16) continues the 
permission of Sunday labour by Jews. 

Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild created a peer. 

The Oaths Act (51 & 52 Vict., c. 46). 

Jewish marriages excluded from the provisions of the Marriage 
Act, 1898 (61 and 62 Vict., c. 58). 

The Factory and Workshop Act (1 Edw. VII, c. 22) continues 
the recognition of the right of Jews to work on Sundays. 

The Education Act (2 Edw. VII, c. 42). 

The Aliens Act (5 Edw. VII, c. 13). 

Jews marrying foreigners in the United Kingdom exempted 
from the necessity of obtaining a certificate under the 
Marriage with Foreigners Act (6 Edw. VII, c. 40). 


H. S. Q. HENRIQUES. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


GEDEN, ALFRED S. The Masoretic and other Notes contained in the 
edition of the Hebrew Scriptures published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Translated and explained. With the 
co-operation of the Rev. Joun H. Ritson. Second edition: 
London, 1906. 95 pp. 8vo. (Bible House Papers: No. X. 
Price 1s. net.) 


DiesEs kleine masoretiche Wérterbuch, das, wie der Herausgeber 
in der Vorrede bemerkt, zu den masoretischen Notizen, welche die 
von der “Bible Society” verbreiteten hebriaischen Bibeln enthalten, 
als Schliissel dienen soll, fiillt eine fiihlbare Liicke aus, denn die 
Kenntnis der Masora ist wenig verbreitet und leider ausserst mangel- 
haft. Neben diesem Hauptzweck erfillt die Arbeit noch einen 
anderen, nicht minder wichtigen, dadurch, dass sie die gleichen 
Notizen, welche zu mehreren, éfters zu iiberaus zahlreichen Stellen 
des Bibeltextes gegeben werden, unter einem Schlagworte sammelt 
und hierdurch einen Gesamtiiberblick erméglicht. So z. B sieht 
man unter WA! (Seite 29), dass die weitaus meisten als iiberfliissig 
angezeigten Buchstaben die auch als matres lectionis dienenden 
schwachen Laute ‘78 sind, wahrend von starken Lauten, wirk- 
lichen Konsonanten, nur 3 (1), 5 (3), ¥(5) und “ (1) als tiberfliissig 
bezeichnet werden. Genauer besehen, ist aber kein einziger dieser 
Buchstaben iiberfliissig, denn es handelt sich nur um abweichende 
grammatische Formen: pody (Dan. iv. 4, v. 8, v. 10 nbby) statt py, 
beziehungsweise nby; DMEM (1 Chr. xv. 24, 2 Chr. v. 13, vii. 6, 
xiii. 14) statt ONY. Das als tiberfliissig bezeichnete 1 gehért 
ebenfalls zu dieser Wortform, denn es findet sich in DY“SNMD (2 Chr. 
v. 12), das sicherlich nur aus DYIY¥M verschrieben ist. Dass in J¥33 
mand) (Prov. xxviii. 8) das zweite 3 ganz gut bleiben kann, ist 
selbstverstiindlich. 

Interessante Zusammenstellungen bietet die Liste der ‘‘anderen 
Lesearten ” (82°78 NODVY, nicht XMM NDI, Pp. 33-36), der 
‘“‘Sebirin” (37-38), wo man eine andere Leseart anzunehmen ver- 
sucht wiire, und hauptsiichlich diejenige der “Qeri und Kethib” 
(42-76). Es sind insgesamt etwa 1100 Worter, also eine stattliche 
Anzahl, wenn man bedenkt, dass die ganze heilige Schrift rund 
300,000 Worter enthiilt. Die Geschichte der “geschriebenen” und 
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“gelesenen” Worter ist wohl noch nicht geschrieben, doch ist es 
eine Uebertreibung, wenn unser Verf. sagt: ‘Of the origin and 
history of these readings nothing is known” (9). Denn die Qeri und 
Kethib waren schon den Autoritiiten des Talmuds und des Midrasch 
bekannt, was hier nur kurz angedeutet werden soll. Verf. bemerkt 
mit Recht, dass es nicht iiberall klar ist, welche Lesung der Kon- 
sonantentext fordert (10). Sicher ist indes, dass er unhebriische 
Wortformen zu geben nicht beabsichtigte. Verf. hitte also bei 
solchen Kethib, bei denen eine offenbar irrtiimliche Schreibung durch 
Verwechslung des * mit 1} (oder umgekehrt) oder durch Metathese und 
dgl. vorliegt, auf die Vokalisation des Kethib besser verzichtet. 
Eine Form, wie 12") 2 Kén. iii. 24 (p. 52) oder iNX¥A Jos. xvi. 3 (p. 43), 
kann das Kethib unméglich gemeint haben. Gegen die Grammatik 
verstésst \QY Job xxiv. 4 (p. 69), wo es nach Jes, xi. 4, Zeph. ii. 3, 
Ps, Ixxvi. 10 “\JY heissen muss. Inkonsequent ist es, wenn Verf. 
Ex. xxii. 4 nya vokalisirt und auch sonst das 7 am Ende des Wortes 
als mit 1 gleichwertiges orthographisches Zeichen betrachtet, und 
dennoch auf derselben Seite (43) Num. x. 36 AMI gibt. 

Doch wiirde eine eingehende Kritik dieses Punktes den Rahmen 
einer Besprechung sprengen, es sei mir deshalb nur gestattet an 
einem Kethib zu zeigen, dass es vom Qeri mit Unrecht beseitigt 
wurde. Fiinfmal wird TY vom Qeri in MY? geiindert (Jer. xv. 4, 
Xxiv. 9, xxix. 18, xxxiv. 17, 2 Chr. xxix. 8), wihrend es Jes, xxviii. 19 
belassen wird. Der Schreiber kann doch nicht an 6 Stellen denselben 
Fehler gemacht haben? Merkwiirdigerweise findet sich Mi¥}} auch 
noch in der Mischna (Berach. 9, 2) und im Talmud (Levy, Nh. 
Worterbuch, I, 525). Ich glaube nun, dass dieses Qere seinen Ur- 
sprung Deut. xxviii. 25 (auch Hz. xxiii. 46) verdankt, wo das Wort 
durch Metathese die Form M1 erhalten hat. Es wire noch zu 
untersuchen, ob der Sprachgebrauch des Pentateuchs auch andere 
Qeres veranlasst hat. Eine in neuerer Zeit angestellte Untersuchung 
iiber die Kethib und Qere ist mir gegenwiirtig nicht zugiinglich. 

Diese Hinweisungen zeigen die Niitzlichkeit des Buches, das trotz 
seiner lexikalischen Anordnung der systematischen Durchforschung 
der Masora, mithin auch des Bibeltextes vorziigliche Dienste leisten 
kann. Auf alle Fille wird es niitzliche Anregungen bieten. An 
diesem Gesamturteil werden auch die folgenden Ausstellungen, die 
fiir ein Elementarbuch allerdings etwas zuviel sind, nichts andern. 
Wir folgen nun dem Buche von Seite zu Seite. 

S. 5. Zum Terminus Masora ist zu bemerken, dass nach Bacher 
nyo gesprochen werden muss und dass dies Wort Ez. xx. 37 
entlehnt ist (J. Q. R., III, 785-90; Alteste Terminologie der jiidischen 
Schriftauslegung, 107-8). Doch glaube ich aus Griinden, die hier 
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nicht erértert werden kénnen, dass die richtige Wortform n}iDD 
lautet und dass Rabbi Akiba in seinem Spruche A7)nd YD ND 
(Aboth, 3, 13) trotz der alten Kommentare nicht die Masora gemeint 
haben diirfte. Auf alle Fille ist es falsch, wenn unser Verf. S. 5 
behauptet, dass die jiidische Tradition die Anfange der Masora Moses 
selbst zuschreibt, von wem sie in ununterbrochener Ueberlieferung 
auf die Synagoga magna gekommen sei. Verf. hat die Worte 
yenmd pnp) ‘yD AMIN bap mvt durch Missdeutung des Wortes 
MD auf die Masora bezogen. Doch ist Abot 1, 1 nicht von einem 
Zaun um den Toratext, sondern von einem ‘‘Zaun um die Lehre,” d. h. 
von rabbinischen Gesetzen die Rede, die die biblischen Gesetze mit 
einem schiitzenden Gehege umgeben. Der fragliche Spruch der 
‘‘Manner der grossen Versammlung” ist von keinem Kommentator 
je anders aufgefasst worden. Auch die andere Behauptung des 
Verfassers, dass die tiberiensischen Gelehrten im sechsten oder um 
das sechste Jahrhundert die auf den heiligen Text beziiglichen Notizen 
geordnet, aufgeschrieben, vermehit und mit dem Namen Masora versehen 
hitten, entbehrt jeder historischen Angabe. 

“And the original meaning of some of the signs employed for this 
purpose, as for instance the points or dots above or below a word 
(infra, 3),—if indeed they always had a meaning and were not mere 
accidents of the pen,—has been lost beyond recall” (p.7). Zuvérderst 
ist der ingeniése Einfall vom Ursprung der aussergewéhnlichen 
Punkte als Tintentropfen abzuweisen. Warum fiel der Tintentropfen 
mit einer einzigen Ausnahme stets aber die Buchstaben? Warum fiel 
er an manchen Stellen tiber mehrere, einmal sogar iiber elf Buch- 
staben? Warum verspritzte die Feder ihre Tinte in der Tora, dem 
am sorgfiltigsten geschriebenen Buche, zehnmal, und in den fast 
dreimal so umfangreichen Propheten und Hagiographen nur halb- 
sovielmal? Ferner ist es nicht richtig, dass der urspriingliche Sinn 
der puncta extraordinaria unwiderbringlich verloren ist, denn sowohl 
die allgemeine Geschichte des Schriftwesens, als auch die Angaben 
der jiidischen Tradition, die nachweisbar mindestens bis in den 
Anfang des zweiten Jahrhunderts unserer Zeitrechnung zuriickreichen, 
stellen es ausser Zweifel, dass diese Punkte ein—allerdings schiich- 
ternes—dele aussprechen. WNiheres findet der Leser in meinen 
Schriften Masoretische Untersuchungen (Strassburg i. E., 1891), 5-40; 
Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift (Strassburg i. E., 1894), 113-120; 
und in Roman Butin’s 136 Seiten starken Monographie The Ten 
Nequdoth of the Torah (Baltimore, 1905), die ich in der J. Q. R., XIX, 
411-419, besprochen habe. 

Auch tiber andere Eigentiimlichkeiten des heiligen Textes tragt 
Verf. nur die alten Meinungen vor, wie z. B, iiber die schwebenden 
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Buchstaben, Eine Hinweisung auf Mas. Unters., 46-9, und auf 
Zur Einleitung, 106-8, hatte dem Leser nicht geschadet. In der 


‘ersten Schrift (40-45) glaube ich wahrscheinlich gemacht zu haben, 


dass die umgekehrten 3 in Num. x. 35, 36 nichts anderes sind, als die 
Abkiirzungen fiir 1)P3, wie 5 fiir MMIND und D fiir WAND. Die 
iltesten Angaben kennen niimlich fiir diese Stellen nur Punkte, die 
vor und nach dieser Schriftstelle gesetzt waren. Auch tiber die 
Finalbuchstaben im Inneren von einzelnen Worten war aus Zui 
Einleitung, 100-6 manches zu holen. — Ganz eigentiimlich ist die 
Beweisfiihrung des Verf., dass die Masoreten nicht die Erfinder der Vo- 
kale und Accente sein kénnen, weil sich in der Masora zu den Vokalen 
und Accenten Bemerkungen vorfinden, “but that on the contrary 
these had already been so long in existence as to have acquired 
a certain prescriptive right, although inferior to the consonants and 
not inspired” (8). Dies beweist aber nur, dass die Erfinder der 
Vokale und Accente nicht die Verfasser der zu diesen gehérigen 
Notizen sind, aber nicht, dass die Erfinder keine Masoreten sein 
konnten. Die Masora ist, wie auch Verf. annimmt, das Produkt der 
Arbeit von Jahrhunderten, warum sollen also die spiiteren Masoreten 
keine Bemerkungen zu den von ihren Vorgiingern erfundenen Vokalen 
und Accenten haben machen kénnen? Es ist iiberhaupt unhistorisch, 
wenn man glaubt, dass es bei den Alten eine eigene Klasse von Maso- 
reten gegeben habe, vielmehr war in der Regel der Kinderlehrer, 
Bibelschreiber und Masoret ein und dieselbe Person. Sicher ist 
allenfalls, dass Vokale und Accente ihren Ursprung der Schule 
verdanken. 

Die Qere perpetua sind nach dem Verf. ‘“ Worte, die aus irgend- 
welchem Grunde bei der éffentlichen Vorlesung in der Synagoge 
nicht ausgesprochen werden durften.” Als Hauptbeleg gilt der 
Gottesname 77°. Doch zahlt Verf. (10) auch NW fir NT im 
Pentateuch, sowie noun, "3vu", DY und ONY zu dieser Wort- 
gruppe, wihrend es doch klar ist, dass bei diesen Wértern gegen 
die Aussprache nach dem Kethib keine Bedenken vorhanden sein 
konnten und dass hiebei nur sprachgeschichtliche Momente aus- 
schlaggebend waren. Das Worterbuch selbst, der Hauptteil der 
Arbeit, ist leider auch nicht fehlerfrei. Doch sollen der Kiirze halber 
die hiufig fehlenden oder iiberfliissigen Dagesch in den hebriischen 
Wortern, sowie manche Inconsequenzen, nicht angemerkt werden. 
Die erste Ziffer bezeichnet die Seite, die zweite die Zeile. Die 
Korrektur folgt nach dem Doppelpunkt. 

9, n. 2 VAN? WON.—13, 12 fehlt die Schriftstelle.—13, 19 {ND pS 
bby MPDA “there is not a regular pause.” Das von mir hervorgehobene 
Wort ist eine irrtiimliche Uebersetzung des Wortes b3, das in Ver- 
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bindung mit }’S ‘“‘iiberhaupt nicht” bedeutet.—13, 2 von unten ist 
statt “2 Ki. x. 18” vielleicht 1 Ki. xii. 32 zu lesen.—16, 20 1 ‘and, 
richtiger T° °2N3. So nach der traditionellen Lesung auch in ‘3N3 
wIpn.—17, 2 v. unt., 19, 6 v. u. und oft AYP; nach AWAIT ist TYP 
zu vokalisiren.—18, 7; 27, 8; 28, 9 und 13 "SM? °¥N. Statt niana 
lies NiAAD.—-Unter AIST (21) bemerkt Verf., dass darunter die den 
Paraschen der Tora entsprechenden Lektionen aus den Propheten 
za verstehen sind und fiigt hinzu, dass 290 ANIND und 379 ADIND 
in der Tora vorhanden sind. Dies ist hier nicht am Platze, denn 
die Haphtaren gehéren, wie Verf. selbst bemerkt, nicht zu diesen, 
sondern zu den Wochen-Paraschen. In demselben Artikel (22, 9) hat 
der Druckfehler-Teufel gewaltet, indem er statt Great Sections Greek 
Sections setzen liess. Der Wochenabschnitt wird sowohl mit MWB 
als auch mit YJD bezeichnet, daher werden in den gedruckten Bibeln 
zwischen zwei Perikopen drei 5 oder drei D gesetzt. Die Liste der 
Haphtaren ist eine niitzliche Zusammenstellung. Falsch ist 24, 4 die 
Erklarung, dass die Haphtara von Schekalim “zu lesen ist an dem 
Tage, an welchem die Schekalim in Empfang genommen wurden.” 
Es handelt sich doch um einen Sabbat! Es ist der letzte Sabbat vor 
dem ersten Adar, dem Tage, an welchem man auf die Pflicht des 
Schekelzahlens éffentlich aufmerksam machte, gemeint. Ahnlich 
wire bei 712 ’B (25, 17) zu bemerken gewesen, dass sie eine der 
vier Sabbatperikopen ist, die vor dem Pesachfeste gelesen werden. 

25, 16 NIN) $ RWL—27, 5 MP § MBP.—30, 5 NE) + NBL 
31, 6 NYY} NPY} (Druckfebler).— 32, 4 und 7 "SB yd : NIWOd.— 
Unter dy iP) (p. 37) wire der Vollstindigkeit wegen auch Deut. 
xxix. 28 aufzuftihren gewesen, das nur p. 28 unter NI7)P) XN” gebracht 
wird. — 38, 8 v. u. 75m; mMOM.— 57, 12 NY? NY.— 76, 14 
DDD ANS THT: WAX (= nach, wiihrend INS = anderer ist).— 77, 5 
ADS : ADR. —77, 11 NAS 3 HAN. — 78, x hyn) : H¥M (Druckfehler). — 
78, 2 v. u. MOY : NOW (fem., richtig p. 79, 8 v. u.). — 82, letzte Zeile 
BIND i BIND. — 84, 3 v.u. VIN : MIN. — 85, 5 v. u. Ps. xlii. 1: 
xlii. 2.— 87, 6 Joel iii. 13 : iv. 13. — 87, 14 Ps. xlvii. 5 : xlvii.6. — 87, 4 
v.u. Ge. xxxii, 1: xxxii. 2. — 88-92 D4} ‘PDB fiinfmal im 1 Dagesch, 
wiihrend es sonst richtig ohne Dagesch erscheint. — 90, 6 922. WIN : 
11’ WIN. — go, 7 YOY (Ps. lxxviii. 26) ! YD. — 91, 7 732)! Sn. — 

Es finden sich in der Vokalisation manche Druckfehler, die zumeist 
durch Abspringen von Punkten verursacht wurden. Ein Vokalisations- 
fehler steckt aber in dem dreimal (30, 18 und 20; 39, 11) vorkommenden 
nyoyNa, das richtig 772Y03 punktirt werden muss. 
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Zum Schluss werden die masoretischen Schlussbemerkungen iiber- 
setzt (77-92). Zuvdrderst sei bemerkt, dass der am Ende von Regum 
(83) angefiihrte Bibelvers Jesaia xl. 29 nicht zur Masora gehdrt, 
sondern eine Schreiberformel ist. Die Verszahl der Genesis wird mit 
95 9’& (=1534) ausgedriickt. Diese Formel diirfte “Nur fir den 
Herrn” (= 8) bedeuten und vielleicht eine Anspielung auf 
Ex. xxii. 19 oder Num. xiv. 9 enthalten. Dass die Masoreten auch die 
eine Zahl ausdriickenden Buchstaben so gruppirten, dass das Merk- 
wort einen Sinn ergebe, sieht man bei 463 (=859, aus Ex. xxx. 34), 
das bei Levitikus, und aus 737 (=955, aus Deut. xiv. 15; Lev. xi. 16), 
das bei Deut. angewendet wird. Die masoretischen Schlussbemer- 
kungen sind in Bezug auf die Angaben der Abschnitte und der 
Kapitel (D‘ 7D und D'P 5) ganz inkonsequent. Bei den fiinf Biichern 
des Pentateuchs sind beide angegeben; bei den Propheten und 
Hagiographen ist die Kapitelzahl nur bei Jeremia verzeichnet; die 
Angabe der Abschnitte (2°71D) fehlt bei Hohelied, Ruth und Klage- 
lied, wihrend sie bei Kohelet und Ester verzeichnet ist. Zu bemerken 
wiire noch gewesen, dass die Verzeichnung der Kapitelzahl neueren 
Datums ist, denn die Masora hat die Einteilung in Kapitel nicht 
gekannt. Sie wurde, wie bekannt, von Mordechai Nathan in seine 
hebriische Konkordanz tibernommen, wo sie zum erstenmal auf die 
hebriische Bibel Anwendung gefunden. Die mnemonischen Bibel- 
verse sind natiirlich spiitere Erfindungen und gehéren eigentlich 
nicht zur Masora. S. Baer hat in seiner Jesaiaausgabe sich in der 
Zahl der Bibelverse geirrt und fiir diese falsche Zahl ein eigenes 
Mnemonikon erdichtet, das als altmasoretisches Gut figurirt. Die 
kritische Behandlung der Masora muss derartige Elemente aus- 
scheiden und iiberhaupt die einzelnen Bestandteile chronologisch 
feststellen. Diese Arbeit ist noch nicht in Angriff genommen 
worden, obgleich sie die erste und unerliissliche Vorarbeit fiir alle 
masoretischen Forschungen bildet. Von dem vorliegenden Buch ist 
so etwas selbstverstiindlich nicht zu fordern. 

Lupwieé BLAv. 


BUDAPEST, 13. Febi. 1907. 
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“THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT'.” 


THE book which bears the above title is an elaborate study of 
recent criticism of the Old Testament by one who possesses a wide 
acquaintance with the literature and feels himself bound to issue a 
solemn warning against its tendencies. Nubecula est quae cito evane- 
scet—such is its motto, and it invites the attention of those who 
have declared their adherence to methods of research which are 
admittedly modern, and have accepted conclusions which, in the 
author’s opinion, are precarious, unsound, and doomed to perish. 
Whilst a book of this kind will not unnaturally be welcomed by 
those who are opposed to biblical study, it would be a great mistake 
to class it with productions whose tone or character render them 
almost beneath notice. Dr. Orr, the author, tells us that he has had 
the present work in view for many years. As one engaged in the 
teaching of theology his interest had been continually aroused in 
the labours of the growing number of biblical critics; no longer a 
matter of choice, it was necessity which forced him to pay regard to 
their opinions, ‘The time is past when the discussion of Old 


- Testament questions can be left wholly to professional experts, who 


represent one, but only one, of the many points of view necessary to 
be taken into account in considering this subject” (p. xiv). With 
these words Dr. Orr justifies (if that were needed) his entrance into 
the field, and it is useful to quote his words, because “ professional 
experts” already, in fact, represent the most diverse points of view, 
and because it is well to remark that whilst Dr. Orr’s own position is 
essentially the theological, the O. T. is studied at the present 
day for other than devout purposes. In other words, the O.T. is 
a storehouse of material which attracts students of the Ancient 
East, and some are more concerned with the work of criticism in its 
inquiry after the truth than in the bearing of each advance upon the 
traditional faith. Moreover, when Dr. Orr speaks of “ professional 
experts,” the epithet implies a preparation and equipment which 
those who openly profess their opposition should surely not be 
without. 

Now, additional interest is attached to Dr. Orr’s book from the 
circumstance that it has been crowned by the Bross prize of 6,000 
dollars. This handsome award is made by the Trustees of Lake 
Forest University for the best work which fulfils the conditions laid 


1 The Problem of the Old Testament considered with reference to recent criticism. 
By James Orr, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and Systematic Theology. 
United Free Church College, Glasgow. (Nisbet & Co.) 
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down by the generous donor. From the deed of gift it appears that 
the founder desired “to call out the best efforts of the highest talent 
and the ripest scholarship of the world, to illustrate from science 
or any department of knowledge .. . to demonstrate the divine origin 
and authority of the Christian Scriptures..,and show how both 
Science and Revelation coincide. ...” Ina word, the prize is offered 
for the best apologetic work, and Dr. Orr’s publication (only sent to 
the arbiters in proof as an afterthought) will doubtless be held to 
have deserved its reward. For this and other reasons it will readily 
be understood that it has produced considerable impression upon its 
numerous readers, It is written with earnestness, quiet conviction, 
and an absence of direct diatribe which carries weight—if the truth 
be told, the book throughout is distinctly unfair, but this is a fault 
which one is willing to excuse when it is found that the writer has 
not adopted the tone and language which is sometimes common, 
Nevertheless, in the future, when the aims of biblical criticism are 
less misunderstood, even Dr. Orr will be considered sufficiently 
perverse*, For the present, it is enough that Dr. Orr writes seriously, 
with the intense conviction that the critics are mistaken; and a 
serious work is to be taken seriously, We have now a book which 
will rank as the standard authority of those who are opposed to 
modern criticism, one, indeed, which, more than any other work of 
similar tendency, will be held to represent the general position of the 
conservative side. Such a book is not without its use for future 
expositions of O.T. criticism. 

It would be impossible to deal fully or even adequately with a work 
of over five hundred pages within the limits of a review. Moreover 
the task is unnecessary. The fundamental weakness of Dr. Orr's 
personal opinions has been so clearly demonstrated by others? that 
it is waste of space to restate the critical position. It would be 
useless in these pages to spend any time upon the emphasis with 
which Dr. Orr reproduces arguments which are antiquated or beside 
the mark. For example, the familiar aryumentum ad terrorem appez.rs 
much too often, and when Dr. Orr is persuaded that modern criticism, 


1 After reading Dr. Orr’s book one was at once reminded of Pusey’s 
misapprehension of the critics of Daniel : “ disbelief had been the parent 
not the offspring of their criticism ; their starting-point, not the winning- 
post, of their course’? (quoted in Estlin Carpenter’s The Bible in the 
Nineteenth Century, p. 173). But such an attitude is common among those 
unfamiliar with the character or necessity of critical literary or historical 
investigation. 

2 E.g. by Prof. Addis in the Review of Theology and Philosophy, Sept. 1906 ; 
and by Prof. Peake in the Contemporary Review, April, 1907. 
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“must, if carried out to its logical issues... prove subversive of our 
Christian faith ...’ (p. xv), it is surely unnecessary for any one 
to refer to the numerous writers who have come to an opposite 
conclusion. Dr. Orr's objection is similar to that which successive 
pioneers of science (or of any study in which biblical evidence was at 
stake) have had to face, and the experience of history in the past goes 
to show that it was the dogma and not the assured results of research 
which man has been compelled to adjust. The results which some 
fear at the present day from the work of biblical criticism are 
analogous to those dreaded in past centuries, and it is impossible at 
this age to condemn a study because of the “logical issues” that are 
alleged. 

Moreover, it is only necessary for Dr. Orr to prove that modern 
research ‘rests on erroneous fundamental principles” (p. xv) and 
he will attain his goal. This research is an attempt to handle 
problems on methodical lines—if once Dr. Orr, or any one else, will 
demonstrate that the methods are unsound, there is no necessity to 
bring in arguments which only confuse the issue. Now, it is ex- 
tremely suggestive that the author candidly admits that the course of 
biblical criticism “with all its attendant evils... has been productive, 
under the providence of God, of many benefits which in large 
measure counterbalance if they do not outweigh these evils” (p. 9). 
I should have liked to quote the whole page in which Dr. Orr 
discharges his debt to criticism, since I must confess that it has 
puzzled me more than any other in the whole of his book. Here 
the author admits the great fundamental principle of criticism—its 
legitimacy. Every one who studies the O.T. in the light of modern 
knowledge is, he says, to some extent a “higher critic.” The careful 
scrutiny of the actual phenomena of the Bible “on the principles 
which it is customary to apply to all literature” is freely granted. 
“There is nothing in such scholarly examination of the Bible, even 
though the result be to present some things in a new light, which 
need alarm any one.” It is not too much to say that any one who 
carefully weighs Dr. Orr's words will agree that he ought never to 
have written them—they ruin the object of his book. Elsewhere, too, 
writing on supernatural prediction as an element in prophecy, 
Dr. Orr admits the good that criticism has done in the vivification 
of the study of the prophets and in promoting a better understanding 
of their meaning (p. 452sq.). Again, any one can see that it is not 
permissible for the author to make such concessions. The methods 
which have led to the results of which he approves are precisely 
those which have led to less acceptable conclusions, and it is often 
nothing more than arbitrariness which causes him to draw a dividing 
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line here and there between what is sound and unsound. It is not 
justifiable for a writer to approve of the tendencies of critical study 
only in so far as they agree with his own subjective standpoint; but 
one must confess that this appears to be Dr. Orr’s attitude. 

Is it the spirit of contrariness which leads him to replace the theory 
that similarity of incidents arises from diversity of authorship by the 
view that the same author incorporates varying narratives in his 
history (p. 237)? Other cases could be cited to illustrate the per- 
verseness with which critical hypotheses are disposed of in favour 
of views which are apparently thought to be more in accordance with 
the tradition. The same spirit is evident when he admits that the 
patriarchal stories are “not contemporary narration, but history in 
the form of carefully preserved tradition” (p. 87)... “tradition having 
the rounded dramatic character which narratives naturally assume as 
the result of repeated telling, and recorded in the form in which they 
finally reached the literary narrator” (p. 88). It is even granted that 
“a measure of ‘idealization’ and reflection of later ideas and con- 
ditions” may not be excluded both in the patriarchal narratives and 
also in the book of Joshua where allowance is to be made “for the 
generalizing tendency peculiar to all summaries” (p. 240). This is 
slipshod criticism, but it is criticism of sorts, and the careful reader 
who observes Dr. Orr’s concessions and compares them with former 
traditional standpoints will realize the advance which criticism has 
forced, and may even be excused if he asks himself why the author 
should have found so much to say against the opinions of critics. 

But a great deal of space is devoted to the examination of the 
differences between individual critics or schools of criticism, and one 
can easily imagine with what amusement Dr. Orr’s carefully compiled 
conspectus of divergences could be greeted. It would be incorrect to 
say that he shows himself better acquainted with critical literature 
than with criticism itself because he knows criticism is necessary 
and employs it. But when one perceives that he is ready both to 
blame the so-called “certainties” of recent criticism and to scoff 
at its “uncertainties,” one must confess that much of the book is 
unintelligible. Critics of the most diverse standpoints are played one 
against the other; where they agree, their “‘ fundamental principles” 
are wrong; where they disagree, it is because of their preconceived 
ideas that difficulties exist ; and yet—and yet in spite of this, Dr. Orr 
appears to believe sincerely that the benefits of criticism ‘‘ counter- 
balance if they do not outweigh ” its evils. 

“The Problem of the Old Testament,” as Dr. Orr conceives it, is 
the reconciliation of its problems with tradition, and the key is 
virtually the obscuring of the phenomena with which scholars have 

342 
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been grappling. It is with pleasure, therefore, that one notes his 
concluding sentence wherein he begs those who have yielded too 
ready or indiscriminating an assent to the positions of the modern 
critical movement to examine more carefully their foundations. It is 
a request with which every critic will cordially agree provided only 
that the reader at the same time impartially and patiently examines 
his O. T. for himself. Let any one consider how biblical criti- 
cism has grown up from the laborious investigation of details 
with which not one, perhaps, in a hundred troubles himself; let him 
reflect how these investigations have had to stand the severest 
scrutiny from scholars who have worked through the same evidence ; 
how scholars have arrived independently at essentially similar results 
starting from the principles which Dr. Orr freely admits; let him 
finally remember how sincere and devout workers representing all 
points of view have felt compelled to accept the new movements of 
biblical study. To those who know intimately the critical work 
of the last thirty or forty years and the character of the con- 
troversial literature, Dr. Orr’s book will perhaps appear antiquarian— 
successive scholars in the past have replied to objections and criticisms 
precisely identical to those here brought forward, and one is bound 
to state that it would have been a more serviceable achievement had 
the author devoted more attention to the refutation of the replies in 
the past than to the study of handbooks and textbooks of critical 
study. 

One asks oneself: Will it always be necessary to demonstrate the 
initial steps of biblical criticism ? The answer depends entirely upon 
those who guide popular opinion and upon their attitude to its 
progress. Already Dr. Orr’s book marks an advance upon former 
traditional views, but it indicates a stage which is intellectually 
unsatisfying. What methodical student, who knows the principles of 
literary and historical criticism elsewhere, could rest content with the 
vague conclusions reached by Dr. Orr or by any other writer opposed 
to modern criticism. Immediately one allows the necessity and 
the legitimacy of biblical criticism one must choose between 
haphazard study and one that strives to be methodical; between a 
nebulous idea that the old traditional standpoint is faulty and the 
honest attempt to recover the truth; between the recognition of 
difficulties and the unprejudiced attempt to unravel them; between 
a vague and uncertain attitude (which it is impossible to define) 
and the “moderate” critical views which have won or forced the 
approval of scholars of all creeds and classes. It is not enough for 
opponents to attack the intricacies of Pentateuchal or Hexateuchal 
criticism. It is futile to attempt the criticism of Deuteronomy 
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without considering the Deuteronomic style and phraseology in the 
historical books. It is equally insufficient to propose to overthrow 
the hypotheses encircling “P” without taking into account the 
progress of ideas between Kings and Chronicles. No less misguided 
is the attack upon critical theories of the Law which does not consider 
the Prophets. In the present book, for example, Wellhausen is 
perhaps cited more often than any other critic and Wellhausen 
has told us of the one great stumbling-block in the tradition. He 
had read himself well into the historical and prophetic books of the 
O. T. and found, as his knowledge of the Law increased, that 
it was the Law which marred his enjoyment of them. ‘“ Dimly,” 
he says, “I began to perceive that throughout there was between 
them all the difference that separates two wholly distinct worlds.’ 
And this is the experience of the ordinary biblical critic, and the one 
with which the opponents to biblical criticism do not seriously 
grapple. Consequently whilst biblical scholars are testing past steps 
and making fresh advances, ephemeral opponents are still struggling 
with the most elementary stages of criticism. 

When all has been said, however, the fact remains that Dr. Orr has 
laid his finger upon some real weak points in modern critical theories. 
He has not succeeded in showing that the literary phenomena which 
call for explanation exist only in the imagination of the critic, and 
where he himself exercises criticism, he is hopelessly inadequate and 
intellectually unsatisfying. But he jhas often made keen remarks 
upon the views which have come to prevail among the critics, and 
cases could be cited where, in the opinion of the present writer, one 
is obliged either to accept an impossible position, that of the 
tradition, or to make a further advance. In this Dr. Orr -finds 
himself in agreement with what has been observed by others else. 
where; there are weak points in the present historical reconstructions 
which necessitate either a more stringent and comprehensive criticism 
or—a return to positions known to be untenable. The work of 
criticism has been analytical; it is followed by synthetic and con- 
structive representations in which the thread of the tradition has 
been followed as closely as possible. If some of Dr. Orr’s remarks 
are sound it will be necessary to undertake a revision—-not of the 
elementary analytical steps, but of the general historical outline 
which has been reconstructed. But Dr. Orr is not the only one to 
perceive the existing anomalies, and the recent writings of Winckler, 
A. Jeremias, and Baentsch may suggest that biblical criticism after 
reaching a certain stage has been temporarily diverted from the 
right path. Dr. Orr himself has drawn attention to the present 
situation, regarding it as evidence of the insecurity of the critical 
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position, and he has emphasized statements which two of the above 
scholars have felt bound to utter, as though any weakness in the 
explanatory theories involved the failure of the preliminary steps’. 
A situation has arisen which might easily lead to increased misunder- 
standing, and there is a possibility that the more vital differences 
among those engaged upon O. T. research could provoke quite 
incorrect inferences regarding past progress. 

In order to apprehend the work of biblical research it will be 
convenient to notice very briefly three of its aspects. In the first 
place, a great deal of attention has been devoted to the O. T. 
from the point of view of comparative custom and religion, and it has 
been proved conclusively that the Israelites shared much the same 
thought and usage as their neighbours. It is the essentially national 
character of their writings which makes them depict as specifically 
Israelite that which has analogies or parallels elsewhere, and the 
feature is now generally recognized. One understands and appreciates 
the Israelite standpoint, but viewed critically it is subjective. There 
is, in fact, a certain similarity in Eastern life and thought which 
allows one to appraise more securely the distinctive features in 
the O. T.?, and for the historian the Israelites are one of a 
number of related peoples in a land in which the same essential 
underlying conditions both precede and follow the period covered 
by O. T. history. 

Next, the enormous progress of Assyriological and Egyptological 
studies has vividly illuminated the position which Israel held in the 
Ancient East. The history of Israel is the history of only one of the 
small states lying between the great powers; each ran its own course, 
and in estimating the career of Israel it is requisite to view events 
not only from within—from the biblical standpoint—but from with- 
out. The records of the Israelites give only their point of view, and 
for the study of the history it is necessary both to go behind them 
and to supplement them. It is the merit of Winckler to have lifted 
O. T. history out of the somewhat narrow lines upon which 
it had previously been studied and to emphasize the necessity of a 
more comprehensive attitude towards the subject. Both Winckler 
and A. Jeremias have drawn striking pictures of the ancient world, 
and of that culture which apparently spread over Palestine and Syria, 
and in spite of faults and exaggeration in their exposition it is 


1 See the Expository Times, Dec. 1906, p. 1203; Princeton Theological Review, 
April, 1907, p. 182 sq. 
2 Cp. Orr, p. 10, 
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impossible not to realize that they force a reconsideration of biblical 
history from another standpoint’. 

But, finally, all are agreed as to the necessity of some criticism 
when the literary phenomena of the O. T. are concerned, and the 
past labours of literary criticism prove that some hypothesis is 
necessary to account for their origin. Since the phenomena are so 
complicated no simple hypothesis will suffice, and no one has as yet 
succeeded in overthrowing the theory that now holds the field or in 
presenting a satisfactory alternative*. The Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis 
can be stated in various ways, but put in the briefest terms as the 
starting-point for the work of synthesis and reconstruction, it is the 
conclusion that the account of the history of Israel (Genesis — Kings) 
is, in the main, due to two recensions of earlier material—the one on 
the lines of Deuteronomy, the other, later, on the lines of post-exilic 
priestly teaching. Obviously there are numerous questions relating 
to the dates, limits and character (a) of both recensions, (b) of the 
earlier sources incorporated by them, and (c) of other sources (early 
or late) of independent origin, but the above in several respects 
appears to the present writer the most convenient method of stating 
the general conclusion. 

It is under these three aspects that the problems of the O. T. 
are to be handled and the failure to pay sufficient regard to the 
various points of view seems to be one of the common causes of 
misunderstanding. Whatever our knowledge of the Ancient East 
might lead us to expect, whatever traditions were current, it is clear 
that for biblical study the criticism of the records which. actually 
survive is indispensable. What confusion can arise from the adoption 
of too narrow a standpoint is apparent in discussions of the patriarchal 
narratives. Dr. Orr picks holes in the critical views which have been 
held regarding the dates assigned to them (pp. 67 sqq.), and he 
quotes with approval a portion of Gunkel’s conclusion to the effect 
that the details go back as far as 1200 B.c. A. Jeremias, moreover, 
urges that the narratives must belong to the period to which the 
tradition attributes them on the strength of their evidence for 


1 Again ep. Orr, p. 396, bearing in mind, however, that his remarks 
upon the ‘attitude and tactics of rationalistic critics’? are distinctly 
biased and one-sided. 

2 These words are written deliberately, with full cognizance of the 
works of Klostermann and others, including even recent attempts by 
Mr. Wiener or by the Rev. A. C. Robinson to prove the inadequacy of 
the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis by the alleged refutation of details. It 
must not be ignored that the literary phenomena demand an explanation 
which mere random criticism does not furnish. 
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culture, thought, &c. Here we are certainly on insecure ground, 
because Jeremias himself has taken pains to show that the related 
elements of culture are found throughout the O. T., in the N. T., 
and in post-biblical literature’. His material would only prove 
that the narratives are in accordance with old Oriental conditions, 
and less ambiguous criteria are required for determining their 
date. The* prevalence of similar underlying conditions through- 
out the ages naturally explains why some of the post-exilic laws 
contain elements of great antiquity—the written source gives the 
details in the form which they had taken in the writer's time, and 
the attempt to ascertain the precise age of any source cannot start 
from the criticism of elements which do not admit of being dated. 
So far as the patriarchal narratives are concerned, the certain literary 
conclusion is that we owe them in their present form to the priestly 
recension; the dates of the earlier narratives incorporated therein 
are questions upon which the last word has not been said, and it is 
the first duty of historical criticism to inquire how far their contents 
can be used for the history of the period to which they are relegated. 
Dr. Orr's conclusion that they are for the most part “carefully 
preserved tradition ” is not proved by his own arguments, and simply 
begs the whole question. 

The problems of the O. T. turn essentially upon historical 
investigation. The analysis of documents into their component 
parts is to a great extent independent of the treatment of the results 
in the light of Hebrew history, and Robertson Smith has observed 
that considerable progress had been made in the work of analysis 
before anything important was settled on the question of the laws?: 
“The strength of the present position of Pentateuch criticism is in 
good measure due to the fact that two lines of inquiry have converged 
to a common result.” The historical criticism which brought the 
Priestly Code from the commencement of Israelite history and placed 
it at the end, although fundamentally changing the perspective, 
stood the independent test of the literary analysis. This agreement 
between the results of historical and literary criticism is typical, and 
it is impossible to resist the conviction that whatever advance may be 
made in the following thirty years%, the initial work of literary 
analysis and the recognition of the relative position of the legal codes 
will remain unchanged. ‘No science is ever complete, and biblical 


1 Cp. also E. Bischoff, Babylonisch-Astrales im Weltbilde des Thalmud u, 
Midrasch. 

2 Old Testament in Jewish Church (2nd ed.), p. 390, and especially p. 392. 

§ Wellhausen’s Prolegomena was published in 1878, 
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science is no exception to the rule.” Each generation tests the 
labours of its predecessors with more perfect tools, and whatever 
be the precise form which the next advance may take—and it is 
impossible to ignore the signs of movement abroad—it is not difficult 
to foresee that it will be due to the first two aspects of biblical study 
(above), aided, one may hope, by a greater strictness in the historical 
method. 

At the outset, the O.T. itself gives us the current views of past 
history in two forms: Genesis—Kings, Chronicles—Ezra—Nehe- 
miah, and it is obvious that an historical change necessitated the 
different handling of Judaean history which appears in Chronicles. 
It is from the study of internal evidence that the first great work 
(Genesis—Kings) reveals previous stages of development, and one result 
of criticism has been to agree with other aspects of biblical research 
in proving the subjective character of the records. It is seen that 
the recensions preserve accepted or canonical views of the past which 
may or may not be correct, and it is evident that the historian has 
not a number of distinct documents at his command, but a written 
history (if not histories within histories) prepared for definite pur- 
poses. Further, when it is recognized that our records are due to 
Deuteronomic and Priestly recensions of older sources, the relative 
position which the older sources now hold is not necessarily that 
which they held in their original fuller form. It does not necessarily 
follow, in fact, that the successive recovery of older traditions will 
give a consecutive thread representing an older view of the history. 

The traditional history of Israel looks back upon a great invasion 
of united tribes, a common movement ending with a successful 
occupation of the land, and one must admit that in itself the 
outline is entirely plausible and is supported by historical analogy. 
Indeed, in several respects it is (viewed superficially) more intelligible 
than the critical theory of a gradual settlement, an intermingling 
with earlier inhabitants, an almost absolute absorption and a 
recrudescence of national religious spirit. Is there no tertium quid ? 
In due course a monarchy was instituted which, however, was soon 
followed by the partition of the tribes—the separation of Israel from 
Judah. The former fell about two centuries later, the latter survived 
until its great catastrophe in the first quarter of the sixth century. 
But Judah succeeded in effecting a reconstruction, and ultimately, 
under the influence of a new spirit, founded Judaism and made a 
complete breach with Samaria. Thus, at a time when the traditions 
were taking their present form, the crucial centuries for the growth 
of Judaism could be divided into three periods: (a) the age of the 


1H. P. Smith, Old Testament History, p. viii. 
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rivals Judah and Israel, (b) the survival of Judah, its fall and re- 
organization, and finally (c) the steps leading up to the Samaritan 
schism. For historical criticism (the investigation of the traditions 
preserved in Deuteronomic and priestly recensions) it is ultimately 
necessary to consider the evidence in the light of the history of b and 
c; to work back from the recensions to the incorporated sources 
rather than to work forward. And here one is at once struck by two 
features—the claim of Judah to represent the true Israel, and the 
obscurity which hangs over the history of the second and third 
periods. 

The greatest care has been taken to elucidate the former feature, 
and the importance attached to it is evident from the space given to 
the earliest period when Judah was reckoned along with other tribes 
among the sons of the ancestor Israel—Jacob. The explanation is 
perfectly natural and is part of the scheme which runs throughout. 
It is quite in agreement with it that the history of the northern 
kingdom ceases with the fall of Samaria. But no one who has 
read himself into biblical history will suppose that the history of 
the land north of Judah ceased towards the close of the eighth 
century, and one is compelled to allow that there is a certain 
artificiality in the sources, which are now of Judaean origin. One 
is bound to admit that the compiler of Kings is in accord with 
the prevailing traditional outline, and whilst one is able to under- 
stand the plan to which he gives effect, one cannot ignore the 
necessity of attempting to gauge life and conditions in the northern 
kingdom after its fall. But this unity of design, intelligible when 
one considers the Judaean standpoint, has already been weakened in 
other places. Nobody can patiently examine the evidence which has 
been brought to bear upon the traditions of the invasion and the 
conquest without the conviction that the traditional view is beset 
with the most serious internal difficulties, whether as regards the 
actual narratives which have been employed for the purpose, or in 
the course of subsequent history (viz. the Judges). Many scholars 
have been compelled to reject the invasion of a united Israel as 
described in the book of Joshua; a number are inclined to attribute 
the growth of Judah to a separate movement, and some have even 
questioned whether relations between Judah and Israel began before 
the days of David. Apart from the arguments of individual writers, 
the tendency of past historical criticism is sufficiently drastic, since 
the explanation of the incorporation of Judah under Israel, and the 
claim of the former to the latter title, demands an adequate historical 
background which is gradually being destroyed. 

Next, when one descends to the closing historical traditions, it is 
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certain that the period which ended with the Samaritan schism had 
not been one of unceasing hostility. The records are provokingly 
silent upon the previous relations, and those which have survived feel 
the smart of more recent events. The general trend of recent 
criticism of Ezra—Nehemiah has at least shown that there is some 
insecurity in the chronicler’s history, and when this is taken into 
consideration with the chronological gaps in the present books, the 
blanks in the crucial periods of biblical history become the more 
remarkable’, These are blanks which future research will endeavour 
to fill, and if indirect evidence points to close relations between the 
people of the north and of the south, the attention which the writers 
pay to the early ages before the days of the rival kingdoms will 
become more striking’. 

The unity of design underlying the biblical history is such that 
fatal flaws in any part of it affect the whole, and it appears to be 
inexact method to attempt to apply the conclusions gained from 
an investigation of one period to the traditional representation of 
another. Because a land or people has had a history it does not 
follow that it took the precise course described in its national 


1 These emphasize more vividly the difference between the chronicler’s 
history, and the earlier. The chronicler had access to several sources which 
are lost, but he passes ovér events of the sixth century preserved in 
Kings and in Jeremiah. And the significant feature is that the history 
of Kings, at all events, is incomplete (cp. also Holzhey, Buch d. Kinige, 
Munich, 1899, p. 48sq.). 

2 In attempting to realize the position of popular religion in Samaria, 
one will naturally ask whether the influence of a Hosea would not 
survive the fall, and one will note that literary criticism has recognized 
a late Ephraimite or Elohist strand approximating the Deuteronomic 
standpoint. Further evidence might be found in the independent history 
of the northern kingdom with its prophetical narratives. It is at least 
certain that some kind of Yahweh worship continued, but it would be 
precarious to estimate its value entirely from the denunciations of advanced 
prophets. In Judah the best as well as the worst of the population 
suffered in the exile, but the general religious condition can be partially 
estimated by regarding the type of man like Micah whom the peasantry 
could produce, and by the literary evidence for the exilic revision of 
earlier prophecies. In both north and south the fall of the monarchy 
must have given an impetus to the non-official and popular cults, and, if 
national history went for anything, the reversion to non-monarchical life 
may be expected to have led to closer relations. But when we come to 
search the subsequent historical traditions our source is the chronicler’s 
work, and in his time the Samaritan schism was a comparatively recent 
event. 
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records, and it is only necessary to observe native sources elsewhere 
to realize the scrutiny to which the scanty biblical traditions should 
be subjected from every point of view. The one great problem of 
the O.T. from the historical standpoint is Judah=Israel, and 
there are two features in particular which seem to be of the first 
importance in handling it. The first is the fact that the traditions 
in their final form are due to Judaean recensions; the second is the 
evidence for an independent national history of Israel (as opposed to 
Judah). It is clear that the Judaean compiler of the book of Kings 
has taken over an Israelite source, and fragments of similar origin 
can in all probability be found in the books of Samuel’. Were 
there not kings before Jeroboam I, from the (north) Israelite point 
of view? But whilst one naturally recognizes two independent 
histories where the history of the divided monarchy is concerned, 
the fragments in the preceding books are apt to be rejected or 
obscured because of their failure to agree with other narratives which 
belong to the predominating—the Judaean—view. To the present 
writer, at all events, it seems extremely probable that other traces 
of the specific northern standpoint can be found in Joshua and 
Judges, particularly in passages which the modern reconstructions 
are obliged to reject*; and when one considers the extent to which 
some of the traditions in biblical history diverge, it would seem that 
the endeavour to adhere as closely as possible to the prevailing 
traditional outline, by rejecting discordant details, misunderstands 
the nature of the sources and does not make sufficient allowance for 
radical variations in the representation of the history as also of the 
religion of the past. 


1 Not only can one find similar annalistic matter for both Judah and 
Israel (J. Q. R., XIX, pp. 372, 374, 3798q-, 383 n. 1), but there appears to be 
a more than superficial resemblance between the literary treatment of 
Israelite history from Ahab to Jehu (the relative amount of space given 
to these few years is striking), and that for the first king of Israel and his 
rise. Needless to say, if it is correct to recover the annalistic thread for 
both kingdoms in both Samuel and Kings, the result is suggestive for 
literary criticism ; at present the origin of the literary structure of the 
concluding chapters of Samuel and the opening of 1 Kings is extremely 
obscure (J. Q. R., XIX, p. 380 n. 1). 

2 Necessarily, when one takes as an example the difficulties in the 
statements regarding the early fortunes of Jerusalem, which, it is now 
generally held, did not become “Israelite” until David’s time (but see 
J.Q. R., XIX, p. 392 n.1r). According to the new suggestion, on the other 
hand, the O. T. has preserved details regarding the history of Jerusalem 
from two absolutely distinct standpoints — the (north) Israelite and 
the Judaean, 
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In conclusion, it would be a great mistake to suppose with Dr. Orr 
that the recent movement abroad proves the insecurity of the critical 
position. The traditional history has been proved to stand in 
need of a reconstruction, and attempts have been made to build 
up, from the older traditions, an edifice which is regarded as the 
early history of Israel. If it is impossible to resist the conviction 
that none has yet been found which does sufficient justice to the 
evidence viewed in every aspect, the fault lies with the building and 
not with the foundations, and those to whom Dr. Orr might point 
as proof of the insecurity of critical reconstructions of Israelite history 
differ vitally from him in admitting the claims of literary criticism. 
But the opinion may be ventured that the writers in question have 
allowed themselves to be swayed too much by the archaeological evi- 
dence, which, however illuminating, stands upon quite another footing 
as compared with the native written records. The precautions that 
are necessary when very diverse material is being examined, will be 
realized when one perceives the mistakes which could be made if 
a future age had to investigate the early history of this country 
from a composite work made up from historical writings extending 
over two or three centuries (say to the time of Geoffrey of Monmouth), 
and from archaeological and external evidence. It is obvious that in 
the case of the Israelites the native material must be the starting- 
point, and the literary-critical view of its structure accounts at once 
for the apparent unity; and it not only shows that the internal 
problems of one period cannot ultimately be disassociated from the 
whole, but it also explains why all should prove to be an equally 
serious character. Here and elsewhere! the effort has been made 
to show that there are problems apart from those of the Exodus, 
Invasion, and Conquest which are of very real significance for con- 
ceptions of Israelite history, and if the arguments have any weight, 
so far from partial reconstructions being adequate, the choice will lie 
between the traditional history itself, and such new perspective as 
shall follow from a more comprehensive study of the entire his- 
torical area. 

STANLEY A. Cook. 


1 In the “ Introduction’’ to the separate publication of Critical Notes on 
Old Testament History. 
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